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Salutatory. 


The State Historical Society of Missouri has decided to 
establish a quarterly magazine of history, under the title of 
‘*Missouri Historical Review,’’ of which the present publica- 
tion is the first number. 

For the benefit of those to whom the Society itself is un- 
known, a few facts may be given. It was organized May 26, 
1898, by the Missouri Press Association, incorporated in March, 
1899, and in May of that year was made a trustee for the state 
by the Fortieth General Assembly. Its library has been built 
up more rapidly than that of any other historical society in 
the country, so that it now has an accession list of 12,290 
volumes, and a pamphlet collection of about 20,000, in all some 
32,000 titles, in addition to 40,000 duplicate books and pamph- 
lets for exchanges. It regularly receives more than 750 
periodicals of Missouri, and these are bound in suitable 


volumes for preservation. At the World’s Fair at St. Louis, it 
made an exhibit of the periodicals of Missouri for the year 
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1903, and of publications by Missouri authors, for which the 
Society was awarded a grand prize. 

Its library contains a large part of the general, county and 
city histories of the state, the proceedings of the various 
secret fraternities and societies of all kinds, such as the 
Bar Association, the Bankers, the Medical, the Press and other 
state associations. 

Of college and school reports it has more than 3,000; of 
minutes of religious organizations in the state 2,000; of the of- 
ficial publications of the state more than the state library and 
all the departments in Jefferson City combined; and large col- 
lections of the municipal publications of St. Louis, Kansas 
City, St. Joseph and the other cities of the state. 

The society has held five annual meetings at which valu- 
able historical papers were presented, and these will be given 
to the publie thru the pages of the Review. There are, too, 
many persons in the state who can relate matters of historical 
interest, and the establishment of a journal in which articles 
mav be published will doubtless induce many persons to con- 
tribute papers of merit. The law provides that local historical 
societies may become auxiliary to the state society, and the 
Review will encourage the establishment of such societies, and 
the general development of historical interest among the citi- 
zens of our state. 

The Review will serve to keep before the public the objects 
of those who established and are supporting the Society. 
It will give space to genealogical items, to notes, especially 
of interesting facts relating to Missouri, to reviews of histori- 
cal publications, and to brief biographies of persons 
who were notable from having held official positions or from 
being authors of publications. 

The Society invites the co-operation of all persons who are 
interested in the history of the state. 


| 
| 














THE ROMANCE OF WESTERN HISTORY.* 


It may well be with some misgiving that one from the New 
England seaboard ventures to address you upon a subject re- 
lating to your own history. Such an outsider must, perforce, 
be ignorant of so many things that what he thinks is new may 
be well worn commonplace; for we are ever subject to the 
illusion that what is new to us must be equally novel to others. 
Yet the field of history is so inexhaustible and the points of 
view from which it may be examined are so various, that one 
need not, after all, though a stranger, shrink from entering so 
broad and so inviting a field as Western History. 

As I have selected a broad area I shall also assume the 
privilege of a somewhat discursive treatment of my theme, and 
not hold myself rigorously to a study of explorations, for I 
think I may do more for you in an hour in briefly touching 
upon several aspects of this subject than in a systematic exami- 
nation of one of them. 

‘hat western history is a broad and inviting field hardly 
calls for demonstration to a western audience, and so I will 
pass at once to a further and less obvious characterization of it. 
Western history far more than the history of our Atlantic sea- 
board is intellectually a broadening and liberalizing study. 

Local or regional history ordinarily drifts into mere 
antiquarianism or genealogical piety. This tendency is par- 
ticularly strong in New England where the history of the town 
or state deals in the main with the development of a larger or 
smaller society from the nucleus provided by the emigration of 
some associated families from an earlier home, or from Eng- 
land. The background is English. There is little in the 
study to dissolve hereditary national prejudices, little to take 
one outside of what is bred into his life. 

In New England and New France the rivalry and hostility of 





*An address before the State Historical Society of Missouri, Feb- 
ruary 7, 1906. 
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the two rival mother lands were renewed and carried on, and 
the student of New England history has too often to review the 
horrors of raids and massacres fomented by the French authori- 
ties to rid himself of traditional prejudice, perhaps of a sort of 
ancestral enmity. Far different is it with the local history of 
these western regions, once the great colonial domain of France 
and bearing the name of the great king. In Old Louisiana the 
French explorers, voyageurs and priests are the path breakers 
the forerunners, not the deadly enemies of one’s forefathers. 
They first viewed the land and reported that it was good, and 
we have reaped the fruit of their labors. 

The impulse to admire and honor them, to appreciate 
them at the full, suffers no chill from the recollection of a life 
and death struggle with one’s forebears. Here, too, as one 
goes back in time the field of his survey broadens. He is taken 
out beyond his purely English environment. He is thrown into 
the atmosphere of large designs, of imperial expansion, of em- 
pire building. Spanish and French explorers open the drama 
for him, and in their aims and designs are revealed the genesis 
of national policies, the great landmarks, as it were, of our 
history. 

The study of this history is broadening and liberalizing, 
then, for almost inevitably the student is at once lifted out of 
mere local antiquarianism. The Spanish and French colonial 
systems, the interaction of the public policy of Spain and 
France throughout the whole eighteenth century, demand his 
attention, and American history assumes a larger aspect and is 
more obviously a factor in the history of the great European 
states than appears to one who follows the development of 
Virginia and Massachusetts. I would not be understood to 
disparage the value of local history or the opportunity of the 
local historian in the east, but rather to emphasize the distine- 
tion which attaches to western history. The local history of 
our eastern communities is indispensable to the understanding 
of the development of our institutions, but it depends for its 
interest and its cultivation mainly upon the residents or their 
descendants. To strangers whose taste for institutional his- 
tory is not developed, it seems either dry or gossipy, and con- 
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cerned with the trivial interests of daily life. The atmosphere 
of the early history of the trans-Mississippi west, on the other 
hand, is far different. It invites in its treatment from the his- 
torian the broadest outlook, and it begets in the student a 
wholesome and enlightening appreciation of the spirit and con- 
tributions of France and Spain to the greater achievements in 
human history. 

Western history, again, possesses in an exceptional de- 
gree those elements of romance which are almost indispensable 
in kindling the earliest interest in history and in keeping alive 
the flaine, and which im fact have been the great motive forces 
in revivals of historical study. It is not without significance 
that Herodotus himself, the father of history, was something 
of a romancer and that the greatest individual factor in de- 
veloping historical interest and studies in the 19th century 
was the historical novels of Sir Walter Scott. 

In thus pressing the value of the romantic element in his- 
tory I shall not be held unfaithful, I trust, to the stern duties 
of the historical critic. There are romances and romances. 
It may be the fortune of the critic to attack romances dear to 
the popular heart because they are essentially untrue and dis- 
tort the whole outline, and the fulfillment of this duty is entire- 
ly consistent with a belief that history without romance will 
have little interest except for the trained mind. The charm 
of the romantic element lies in the play of personality, the con- 
trasts of character, the filling of the foreground by the hero 
whose fortunes enthrall us in youth and do not lose their 
charm in age. Then again there is the romance of dramatic 
junctures, of the great scenes, and of those turning points of 
history which kindle the imagination, and lead one on to reason 
out what might have been, a process which is often quite as 
truly enlightening in historical study as ascertaining what did 
happen. There is, further, the romance of great designs 
which become shaping forces in historical development. 

In all these elements of romance this history of the trans- 
Mississippi west is rich and from this wealth I shall this even- 
ing cull here and there the material for our consideration. 

The first entrance of Europeans upon this scene is 
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dramatic beyond most events in American history. To think 
that it should have been visited for the first time in the same 
yeur by two exploring parties, one coming from the Atlantic 
and the other from the Pacific three hundred and sixty- 
five years ago, more than four generations before Mar- 
quette and Joliet floated down the Mississippi and over two 
generations before the real beginnings of New England and 
Virginia! 

In less than half a century after the voyage of Columbus, 
Hernando de Soto starting from the coast of Florida, and Coro- 
nado setting out from the Gulf of California, came within a few 
days’ journey of each other in 1541, De Soto penetrating 
northern Arkansas and Coronado coming as far east as central 
Kansas. 


There is no event in the history of the exploration in 
the United States more impressive to the imagination than this 
almost complete spanning of the continent two centuries and a 
half before any explorer north of the present territory of 
Mexico ever covered its breadth from ocean to ocean. 

In the expedition of Coronado again we have the first 
elaborate exploration of our country which originated on this 
side of the Atlantic. The enterprise was under the patronage 
of the Viceroy of New Spain and led by the governor of New 
Galicia. The expedition of De Soto, on the other hand, was in 
a measure an outcome of the conquest of Peru, for in Peru its 
leader had made his fortune. 


A study of the literature of the De Soto expedition opens 
up still other fields. There is the truly classic narrative of 
that anonymous Portuguese known only as the Gentleman of 
Elvas which in literary quality seems to me not undeserving a 
place beside the Anabasis of Xenophon, and whose historical 
importance is marked by the fact that Richard Hakluyt trans- 
lated it in 1609 to demonstrate to the English public the value 
of the new colony of Virginia; next to the work of the Gentle. 
man of Elvas comes the daily record of events kept by Rodrigo 
Ranjel, private secretary of De Soto, and preserved by the his- 
torian, Oviedo. This was not published at all until half a century 
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ago and it was made English only a little over a year ago. (1) 
Finally, for the student of literature there is the romance of 
chivalry which Garcilaso de la Vega, the Peruvian born son of 
a Spanisk. general and an Inca princess, wove from the ma- 
terials at his hand; for ‘‘The Florida of the Inca’”’ as his work 
is called, which is known in a measure to English readers 
through the abridged adaptation of Theodore Irving entitled 
‘‘The Conquest of Florida,’’ is really an historical romance 
modeled after the old romances immortally parodied in Don 
Quixote. 

No other examples need be cited to illustrate the broad 
ramifications of western history; and of its literature, yet I 
have by no means enumerated all its phases of interest. Quite 
apart from their literary quality or from the importance of the 
events they record the narratives of pioneer expeditions will 
always possess as records of the first observations and impres- 
sions of our land an unfailing interest. 

It is, I think, a common emotion when we observe one of 
the great natural wonders of the world to try to imagine the 
impression it made upon those who first saw it, unforewarned. 
Too often the early explorers have been either too harassed 
with their difficulties or too insensible of natural wonders to 
gratify this interest in a satisfactory degree. A striking excep- 
tion is afforded by Columbus whose narrative of his first voyage 
is full of responsive appreciation of the natural beauties of 
tropical island scenery. The historians of the expeditions of 
De Soto and Coronado did not possess the sensitive imagina- 
tion of Columbus, and they describe the natural wonders in a 
rather matter-of-fact way which disappoints us a little, yet 
with a realistic touch that testifies to their accuracy of observa- 
tion. What were the sensations of the first Europeans who 
looked upon the majestic Father of Waters? De Soto and his 
followers first saw the Great River, Rio Grande, as they called 
it, May 8, 1541. (2) They crossed it in June after having spent 





1 See Zhe Narratives of the Career of Hernando de Soto, etc. 
edited by Edward Gaylord Bourne, New York, 1904. 

2. This date is not absolutely certain. It may possibly have 
been a day or two later. See Ranjeis Relation in Narratives of the 
Career of Hernando de Sote, 11, 137. 
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about a month in building barges. ‘‘The distance,’’ says the 
unknown Gentleman of Elvas, ‘‘was half a league, a man stand- 
ing on the shore could not be told whether he were a man or 
something else, from the other side. The stream was swift, 
and very deep; the water, always fiowing turbidly, brought 
along from above many trees and much timber driven onward 
by its foree.’’ (3) ‘‘Many of these conquerors,’’ says Rodrigo 
Ranjel, the private secretary of De Soto, ‘‘said this river was 
larger than the Danube,’’ and later: ‘‘ And Saturday, June 18, 
the whole force crossed this great river in the four barges and 
gave thanks to God because in His good pleasure nothing more 
difficult could confront them.’’ (4) 

The greatest natural wonder beheld by any of Coro- 
nado’s men is perhaps also the greatest natural wonder 
of the world, the Grand Canyon of the Colorado River in 
Arizona. This stupendous gorge was visited by Lopez de Car- 
denas and twelve companions in the spring of 1540, and thus 
by a strange chance this, the greatest of our scenic wonders, 
and the latest to be explored, visited and appreciated by our 
people, was the first to be seen by Europeans, antedating the 
first visit to Niagara by nearly a century and a half and to the 
Yosemite Valley and to the wonderland of the Yellowstone by 
three centuries. 

What could De Cardenas report of such a sight as now 
greets one at Rowe’s or O’Neil’s Point? The words of Casta- 
neda, the historian, are few but vivid and I will quote them all 
as they have not, I believe, hitherto been presented in English 
with entire accuracy. 

‘‘The General Coronado,’’ writes Castaneda, ‘‘next des- 
patched Don Garcia Lopez de Cardenas with 12 companions 
to see this river, and he, when he reached Tusayan, was well re- 
ceived and entertained by the natives. They gave him guides 
to continue his march and they set forth from that place laden 
with provisiens, since they had to go through a land without 
people until they reached the part that was inhabited, which 





3. Narratives of de Soto 1, 115. 
4. Narvatives of de Soto, II, 137-138. 
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the Indians said was more than 20 days’ march distant. 
Then when they had gone 20 days’ march they came to the 
gorges of the river, where, when they were thinking of getting 
across them, it seemed as if it was three or four leagues through 
the air to the other side. (5) This land is high and full of 
crooked dwarf pines and very cold under the north so that 
although there in a warm season one could not live for the 
cold in that gorge. They were three days in searching a de- 
scent to the river which appeared from above as if the water 
were only six feet across, and yet according to the account of 
the Indians it was half a league broad. To go down was im- 
possible, because after three days one place seeming to them 
the least difficult, Captain Melgosa and one Juan Galeras and 
another companion as the most agile attempted to go down. 
And they went slowly down in sight of those above until their 
forms were lost from view, since eyesight was not able to reach 
them, and they returned at four o’clock in the afternoon and 
reported that they were unable to get down by reason of the 
great difficulties that they found; since what above appeared 
easy was not so but very rough and hard. They said they had 
gone down a third of the way and that from the place they 
reached the river appeared very big, and according to what 
they saw the breadth that the Indian mentioned was to be 
taken for the truth. From the top they distinguished some 
great rocks wrenched from the side of the gorge to all appear- 
ance the size of a man. Those that went down swore that 
when they came to them they were larger than the greatest 
tower of Seville.’’ (6) 

Were there time I should like to draw further from Cas. 
taneda the earliest notices we have of the pueblos of New 
Mexico and Arizona, of unique Acoma, of the impressions of 





5. This passage was completely misunderstood by Ternaux- 
Compans whose interpretation Mr. Winship followed in the first 
edition of his translation. See G. P. Winship Zhe CG » Expe- 
dition, 14th Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, pp 429, 489. 
The misunderstanding is corrected in Winship’s yp of Coro- 
nado, New York, 1904, p. 35, but the descriptive force of the passage 
is missed by translating barrancas ‘‘banks’’ instead of* y ad es.’’ 

From the Spanish text as printed in Winship’s oronado 
Expedition, 429. 


f 
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the Spaniards of the great plains between the Mississippi and 
the mountains. I can only note the first appearance of a name 
to stand for a long sought goal of French exploration, /a mar de 
poniente ‘‘the Western sea. ’’ Castaneda speaks of the vast level 
eountry ‘‘between the mountain chains which I said were near 
the North sea and the South sea, which might better be called 
the Western sea along this coast.’’ (7) 

Soon the French were to explore this vast central region 
and from the first the one goal was steadily before them of find- 
ing the way to the sea of the West. 

A hundred years have passed since Lewis and Clark solved 
the problem and the recent centennial anniversary has been 
productive of a wealth of books, articles and lectures. Yet in 
spite of all that has been written I wonder if it is generally ap- 
preciated how early and how persistently French explorers 
aimed to accomplish this work. 

The plan of operations carried out by Jefferson and Lewis 
and Clark seems to have occurred to the very first explorers 
who saw the turbid current of the Missouri pouring into the 
peaceful Mississippi from the unknown West. 

Father Marquette writes: ‘‘We were sailing placidly 
down the clear and quiet water,’’ (it was late in 
June,) ‘‘when we heard the noise of a rushing stream 
toward which we were headed. I have never seen 
anything more frightful; a mass of whole trees, branches, 
floating islets, was issuing from the mouth of the River Peki- 
tanoni with such violence that one could not venture to cross it 
without great peril. The disturbance was such the water was 
all muddy from it and could not clear itself. Pekitanoni is a 
considerable river which coming pretty far from the Northwest 
empties into the Mississippi. There are several Indian villages 
on this river. I hope by its means to discover the Vermilion 
Sea or Gulf of California. We are pretty certain by the direc- 
tion of the course of the Mississippi that if it continues the 
same it empties into the Gulf of Mexico. It would be very 
advantageous to find the river which goes to the South sea to- 





7. Journey of Coronado, 11, The Coronado Expedition, 455. 
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ward California, and this is what I hope to find by the Peki- 
tanoni according to the report that the Indians have given 
me’’ (8) The report was misunderstood or misleading; but 
Marquette never had the opportunity to act upon his thought. 
Three years later he died. 

The first official proposition to carry out this design of 
Marquette’s that I have found was made about twenty-five 
years later and came from the energetic La Motte Cadillac 
after his service as commandant at Michillimackinac in 1694- 
96 in his Report apparently written about the year 1697 or 
1698. 

‘‘There is also,’’ he writes, ‘‘in the range of this nation 
(the Sioux) a river known in the remote interior for 1000 
leagues. It has no rapids and would carry a bark throughout. 
Its source is not yet known. Its course is from the West 
and it unites with that of the Mississippi which goes to the 
South sea. (9) My idea is that by this river one could dis- 
cover the Western sea,’’ and he goes on to explain that the dis- 
tribution of the watersheds supports this view. The watershed 
between the Mississippi system and the lake system is so pas- 
sable at many points that he argues that in all probability it 
would not be difficult to pass the height of land separating the 
sources of the Missouri from those of some river emptying into 
the ocean on the west.’’ (10) 

The enterprising founder of Louisiana, Le Moyne d’Iber- 
ville, in 1700 outlined a plan for the systematic exploration of 
the west toward New Mexico and to the sea. 

**T will at the same time take the requisite measures for 
the discovery that is wished, which may be made either by the 
River Marne (Red?) the Arkansas or by the Missouri if it is 
thought necessary. My idea is that it will be necessary 
to go by the Marne to intersect the Missouri if that is believed 








8. Voyage et Decouverte de Quelques Pays et Nations de L' Amerique 
ee ie Le P. Marquette et Sr. Joliet. Paris Reprint (1845) 
of e Pp 

9. Mer du Sud here evidently means the ocean on the south. 

7 an Margry, Decouvertes et Etablissements des Francais etc., 
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to be the best and shortest route....... 

‘‘ After finding the height of land of the rivers flowing 
down to the sea of the West to find out whether, if one should 
follow one of them down, it flows into California near the estab- 
lishments of the Spaniards.’’ (11) 

In 1700 the first voyage up the Mississippi undertaken by 
white men in a European boat was made by Pierre Le Sueur in 
a felucea, a long, narrow sail boat familiar in the Mediterraean. 
In 1702 he announced that he had built a new fort only about 
60 leagues from the Missouri ‘‘and by this means he hopes to 
explore the Missouri through its entire length and the vast re- 
gions in the west of this river. If you consent, sir, to do him 
the honor to employ him for that purpose he pledges himself 
if God preserves his life and health two years to give you 
complete information in regard to all these lands which will 
give you much pleasure on account of the interest that you take 
in what regards the good, the honor and the glory of 
Franee.’’ (12) 

Marquette’s design was frustrated by ill health and death, 
Le Sueur’s by the indifference and preoccupations of the 
crown. Some years later he died in returning across the At- 
lantic. (13) In 1704 we find Canadians scattered in small 
bands of seven or eight on the Missouri as well as the Missis- 
sippi. It would seem to be too early then for authentic infor- 
mation, for a yoyageur named Laurain who returned from the 
Missouri had but a confused account to give of his course, 
and of the people who lived upon it and of the establishments 
of the Spaniards on the frontiers of New Mexico. (14) The 
following year, 1705, two Canadians brought word to Bienville 
that they had wandered for two years from village to village 
in the Missouri country. They reported having been almost 
to the Spanish mines and having reached a village which some 
Spaniards had just left. (15) 





1l. Margry, VI. 178, 

12. Margry, VI. 91. 

13. Bernard de la Harpe, Journal Historique de L’ Etablissement des 
Francais a La Louisiane. Paris. 1831, pp. 70-71. 

14. Margry, VI. 181, 

15. Margry, VI. 182. 
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In 1708 Nicolas de la Salle strongly pressed the exploration 
of the Missouri declaring that it had already been ascended hy 

Canadian voyageurs almost 3 to 400 leagues to the northwest 
and west in the finest country in the world. (16) A year later 
the Sieur de Mandeville declared that there was good ground 
to believe that great discoveries might be made on the Mis- 
souri. (17) 

It is in 1717, however, that we find the first positive intima- 
tion of the existence of the great river of the west emptying 
into the sea on the other side of the continent. One Sieur Hu- 
bert in urging the exploration of the Missouri combined the 
motives of opening trade with the Spaniards and discovering 
the Western sea. It would be easy, he urged, to oust the 
Spaniards from the mines but ‘‘there is another qbject which 
is not less magnificent, it is a great river which is alleged to 
issue from the same mountain range where the source of the 
Missouri is. It is believed even that there is a branch of 
it which empties into the Western sea. This discovery the 
Canadians who would be taken there would very soon accom- 
plish and by the settlement which would procure the trade with 
China and Japan the way to it would be short. Those who 
have gone up this River Missouri assert that it is the true 
source of the Mississippi which ought properly to be called the 
Missouri.’’ (18) The Sieur Hubert’s account of the fertility of 
the soil and the healthfulness of the climate, and the beauty of 
the landscape glistens with the enthusiasm of a later day. 

These various suggestions and proposals soon had the ef- 
fect of inducing the French government to act and an officer of 
the troops in Canada was selected to make an exploration to 
the Western sea. As a preliminary investigation of the ques- 
tion seemed prudent, Father Charlevoix, later the eminent his- 
torian of New France was despatched to investigate and report 
upon the practicability of an exploration to reach the sea on the 





16. Margry, VI. 183. 
17. Margry, VI, 184. 
18, Margry, VI. 189-190. 
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West. (19) The most satisfactory and exact information that 
he got was the assurance of many Indians of the Miamis, Illi- 
nois, Sioux, Missourites and others that at the height of land at 
the head of the Mississippi, Missouri and St. Pierre (Minnesota) 
there were rivers which run to the west. (20) Charlevoix made 
his report after his return, late in 1722 or early in 1723. ‘‘I 
represented to the Count of Toulouse,’’ he wrote the Count de 
Morville, the minister and secretary of state, ‘‘that I saw only 
two practicable ways to discover this sea; that the first was to 
go up the Missouri whose source is certainly not far from the 
sea according to the testimony of all the Indians, I have seen; 
the second was to establish a mission among the Sioux, who as 
they are at war with the Assiniboils, will no doubt get some 
prisoners from them, and who trade with the Aiouez who are 
near the Missouri and know its upper waters; missionaries 
therefore to these Sioux would have through these 
Indians whose language they will learn in a_ short 
time, all the information to be desired. His Royal Highness 
Monseigneur the Duke of Orleans (the Regent) took up this 
last plan and we have been notified to appoint two Jesuits for 
the new mission of the Sioux.’’ (21) 

We must believe that here was an _ instance 
where excessive prudence deprived France of the 
glory of another exploration and another explorer to 
rank equally with Champlain and La Salle and their great 
achievements in opening up the St. Lawrence and Mississippi 
regions. In the event of a successful exploration of the Mis- 
souri and the River of the West at that time, and that such an 
exploration would have been successful there is every reason 
to suppose, American geography would have been advanced 
three quarters of a century. The only really substantial fruit, 
however, of Charlevoix’s journey was his admirable Journal 
Historique one of the most valuable of early American travels, 
and perhaps such a determination of his interests as led him to 





19. Margry, VI. 532. 
20. Margry, VI. 526. 
21. Margry, VI, 534. 
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devote years of study to his great History of New France, a 
work of genuine critical scholarship. I will make one or two 
brief citations from Charlevoix’s Travels. The first relates 
to his first view of the Missouri. 

‘On the tenth (of October 1721) about nine in the morn- 
ing, after sailing five leagues on the Mississippi, we arrived at 
the mouth of the Missouri, which lies northwest and south 
southeast. Here is the finest confluence of two rivers that, I 
believe, is to be met with in the whole world, each of them be- 
ing about half a league in breadth; but the Missouri is the more 
rapid of the two, and seems to enter the Mississippi like a con- 
queror carrying its own white waters, without mixing, across 
its channel quite to the opposite side; the Missouri soon com- 
municates this colour to the Mississippi, which thereafter never 
loses it, and drags it along hurrying to the sea.’’ (22) 

A Missouri Indian woman informed him ‘‘that the Mis- 
souri rises from very high and bare mountains, behind which 
there is another river, which probably rises from thence also 
and runs to the westward.’’ (23) 


Earlier in this lecture I remarked that in the history of this 
western region we trace the genesis of great national policies. 
One can not indeed follow the history of Louisiana without be- 
ing compelled equally to follow the history of France and 
Spain, their alliances and rivalries. Of many illustrations that 
might be given I shall select one. You will recall that one of 
the most urgent arguments which Napoleon pressed upon the 
court of Spain in 1800 to induce the retrocession of Louisiana 
to France was that once in the possession of France Louisiana 
would be a barrier to the westward expansion of the United 
States which was so menacing to the possessions of Spain. ‘‘The 
Court of Spain,’’ the message ran, ‘‘will do then, at once a wise 
and great act if it calls the French to the defense of its colonies 
by ceding Louisiana to them, and by replacing in their hands 





22, Charlevoix, Journal Historique d'un Voyage dan l’ Amerique 
Septentrionale. Paris 1744, p. 392. Journal of a voyage to North America, 
Lendon, 1751, II. 218. 

23 Journal of a voyage, etc., II. 224. 
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this outpost of its richest possessions in the New World.’’ (24) 
Two years earlier the famous Talleyrand presented the same 
argument in behalf of France even more emphatically: ‘‘Let 
the Court of Madrid cede these districts to France, and from 
that moment the power of America is bounded by the limit 
which it may suit the interests and the tranquility of France 
and Spain to assign her. The French Republic, mistress of 
these two provinces (The Floridas and Louisiana) will 
be a wall of brass forever impenetrable to the combined efforts 
of England and Ameriea.’’ (25) 

This argument so specious and so ominous for the future 
of the west one would naturally suppose to have been the 
plausible creation of the ingenious Talleyrand, yet it was elab- 
orated a century earlier by the founder of Louisiana, Le Moyne 
d’Iberville, in a memoire not dated but apparently of the year 
1701, in which he gave a remarkable prognostication of the 
westward movement. 

‘*Tf one’’, he writes, ‘‘ will give some slight attention to the 
country occupied by the English on this continent and what 
they plan to occupy and to the resources they have in these 
colonies where there are neither priest or nuns, and where every 
one propagates, and to what they will become in thirty or forty 
years, one can feel no doubt that they will occupy all the space 
between them and the Mississippi which is one of the finest 
countries in the world. They will then be in shape with the 
help of the {Indians to raise sufficient forces by land and by sea 
to gain the mastery of all America, or at least of the greatest 
part of Mexico which is not being populated at the rate of the 
English colonies, which will be in condition to put in the field 
armies of thirty and forty thousand men.”’ ... .‘‘ Although the 
country at present occupied by the English is not considerable 
this is no reason for preventing France from saving the French 





24, Note of the ambassador of the Republic, Aug. 3, 1800, cited 
from the French Archives in Henry Adams, Aistory of the United 
States, I. 366. 

25. Instructions to Citizen Guillemardet, Minister to Spain. 
a * aan 1789, cited in Henry Adams, History of the Uuited les, 
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and Spanish Colonies in America at an early date from com- 
plete ruin by promptly establishing a good colony around the 
mouth of the Mississippi, occupying Mobile, and withstanding 
the progress of the English in these regions among the tribes 
of Indians. ...... 

**It appears absolutely necessary’’, he continues a little 
later, ‘‘to plant a colony on the Mississippi, on Mobile River, to 
form relations with the Indians who are numerous there both 
in villages and in separate tribes and to arm them to sustain 
themselves against those the English have on their side and 
push the English back over the mountains.’’ (26) Here we 
see the farsighted Le Moyne anticipating the whole westward 
growth of the English nearly half a century before the French 
government took very active measures to forestall it, and an- 
ticipating the arguments of Talleyrand to the Spaniards by 
nearly a century. 

This memoir of Le Moyne d’Iberville’s contains another in- 
teresting item which I do not recall seeing mentioned in any 
history of the English westward movement. I will give the 
whole passage. , 

‘‘From the 30th parallel of north latitude to the 37th 
the countries of Carolina, Virginia and Pennsylvania are sep- 
arated from the lands of Florida [used in the Spanish sense] 
by a chain of mountains ten, fifteen or twenty leagues from 
the sea. This chain of mountains is very high and 
five, six and ten leagues broad and at its foot the rivers take 
their rise. The space between these mountains and the ocean 
is in many placés wholly occupied by settlers whose children 
will be obliged to cross these mountains to find a home which 
many have already done in different places, joining various 
tribes of Indians like the Quasquens, Chaouanons, Wolves, which 
are established on one of the branches of the river Ouabache, 
the other branch being only a day’s journey from the Sonnon- 
tonans, their allies. It is by the Quasquen branch that a num- 
ber of English from Carolina in Virginia came down who have 





26. Margry, IV. 545-46 and 548. 
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gone to settle among the Acansas or Cappa, which is a tribe to 
the west on the border of the Mississippi.’’ (27) This is so 
far as I know the earliest authentic record of an attempted 
English settlement on the Mississippi. It may be of course that 
Le Moyne was misinformed, but it does not seem likely. He 
adds: ‘‘They are moving forward into this part of Florida al- 
ready very close to the Mississippi compelling different tribes 
to recognize them. They have not as yet been further north 
than 37 degrees (Southern Kentucky) or further south than 
thirty-three (Middle Alabama). Some, however, have gone to 
the sea by the Mobile river.’’ (28) 

I have touched upon the romantic interest attaching to 
the earliest description by men of our own kind of the won- 
ders of nature in this new world and particularly in the great 
southwest and dwelt at some length upon the genesis of the 
great exploration whose completion a century ago marked an 
epoch in the development of our country. I had planned also 
to develop the beginnings in the early French days of that 
southwestern commerce which became in the nineteenth cen- 
tury so important a tributary to the wealth of Missouri, but my 
time is limited and I relinquish this interesting theme with the 
less regret because it would not be practicable in the space at 
my disposal to add anything to the material in Parkman’s 
Half Century of Conflict or Dr. Thwaites’ chapter in his recent 
France in America (29) 

I will then pass to a phase of the history of the old Mis- 
souri country in which it stands by itself. I refer to it as al- 
most a chosen scene for imaginary travels. You are all familiar 
no doubt with the story of La Hontan’s fictitious exploration in 
1688 of the Long River with its strange tribes of Mozeemleks 
and Eokoros and the Tahuglauk which no other travelers were 
subsequently privileged to find. (30) The Long River occupies 
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almost the position of the St. Peter’s or Minnesota, but the ex- 
ploration of the St. Peter’s by Le Sueur soon threw discredit on 
La Hontan’s discovery. Less attention, in fact hardly any 
at all has been drawn to La Hontan’s claim to have sailed 
up the Missouri in the spring of 1689 which if genuine would 
make him its first white voyager and explorer. Allow me to 
quote this earliest romance of the great river. 

‘*But considering that I was straitened for time, and that 
I saw no probability of learning what I wanted to know with 
reference to the Spaniards, I took leave of ’em the next day, 
which was the 13th, and in four days’ time, by the help of the 
current and our oars, made the River of the Missouri. This 
done, we run up against the Stream of that River, which was at 
least as rapid as the Mississippi was at that time; and arriv’d 
on the 18th at the first Village of the Missouri, where I only 
stop’d to make the People some Presents that procur’d me a 
hundred Turkeys, with which that People are wonderfully well 
stock’d. After that, we row’d hard against the Stream, and 
landed next night near the second Village.’’ 

‘To be short, we re-embark’d that same day, about two 
a clock in the Afternoon, and row’d about four Leagues up 
the River, where we made the River of (132) the Osages, and 
encamp’d by its Mouth.’’ 

He got into a clash with the Indians and set fire to their 
village: ‘‘This done we pursued our course down that rapid 
river, and entered the River Mississippi on the 25th early in the 
morning.’’ (31) This exploration Dr. Thwaites in his notes 
to his recent edition of La Hontan does not remark upon, 
nor do I find any reference to it in Edmond Roy’s extensive 
monograph on La Hontan. (32) That it is as fictitious as the 
voyage up the Long River would seem to be indicated by the 
fact that not one of the early eighteenth century explorers of 
the river mentions La Hontan’s voyage. Again the voyage is 
said to have taken place on the 17th of March and the following 
days, in other words, in the spring high water. In two days 
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and a half he goes up stream to the Osage river nearly 150 
miles. But the half day’s journey was only 4 leagues leaving 
135 miles to be covered in two days. Nothing is said of the in- 
surmountable difficulties of paddling up the Missouri in high 
water only that the stream ‘‘is at least as rapid as the Missis- 
sippi.’’ Compare this with the account of Penicaut who ac- 
companied Le Sueur in 1700. ‘‘We found on the left the 
mouth of a very great river, named the Missoury. This river 
is frightfully swift, especially in the springtime when it is high, 
for in passing over the islands when it overflows it uproots and 
carries off the trees...... The Indians who live on the banks 
of the Missouri go up or down it in August when the water is 
low and at Christmas on the ice when they go to the mines.”’ 
(33) One is foreed to believe that La Hontan’s voyage up the 
Missouri was a map journey. 

Some of you no doubt are familiar with the narrative of 
Mathieu Sagean who related a story of observations and adven- 
tures following La Salle’s exploration of the Mississippi which 
is more like the stories of Sinbad the sailor than anything else in 
our exploration literature unless it be the story told by Davy 
Ingram who in after years later told of his wanderings on foot 
from Mexico to New Brunswick in 1568 and the following 
years. (34) 

It was one of Charlevoix’s tasks to report on the Sagean 
fable. Then again we have the story of the Yazoo Indian 
Moneacht-Ape of his journey to the Pacific ocean which we 
owe to Le Page du Pratz, which while not palpably fictitious 1 
am inclined to believe is in the main an imaginary sketch. If 
true Moncacht-Ape would deserve to have his name honored as 
a genuine precursor of Lewis and Clark or Mackenzie. (35) 

In this somewhat rambling paper I have touched upon 
several phases of the history of the old Missouri territory en- 
larging upon its variety of interest, its romantic elements, and 





33. Margry, V. 409. 
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reviewing the earliest proposals of Northwestern exploration to 
the Pacific, and Le Moyne d’Iberville’s remarkeble forecast of 
English expansion and likewise his anticipation of Talleyrand’s 
prilliant argument to Spain, and finally I have called attention 
to the singular fortune of this region in being selected as the 
seene of imaginary voyages thus transforming its plains and 
mountains bodily into favored realms of romance. 
EDWARD GAYLORD BOURNE. 

















THOMAS HART BENTON. (1) 


Character sketches can accomplish little or no good except 
as they mark and illustrate the historical events of the period 
in which the subject lived. 

I have selected the name of one of the first United 
States Senators of Missouri as the subject of this paper. 

In making this choice I have not been prompted either by 
any personal predilections or partisan feeling. According to 
my understanding of his character he was a great man, and 
justice to his memory as well as a true history of the times in 
which he lived demand a true and impartial history of his life 
and public services. 

I am not aware that the term ‘‘great man’’ has ever been 
defined. Emerson says: ‘‘I count that man great who inhabits 
a higher sphere of thought into which other men enter with 
labor and difficulty.’’ I accept this definition and applying it 
to the subject of this sketch, I must say emphatically that Col- 
onel Benton was a great man. 

Of his early life it is sufficient to say that he was born in the 
state of South Carolina on the 14th day of March, 1782. That 
his father, a lawyer of some local prominence, died during the 
minority of the subject of this sketch, possessed of about forty 
thousand acres of land in the state of Tennessee, and that the 
widow in a short time afterwards removed to the latter state, 
taking her entire family with her. 

Just when he studied law or commenced the practice of 
his profession I do not know. In 1846, after he had taken his 
‘*appeal to the people’’ from the instructions contained in what 
was known as the ‘‘Jackson Resolutions,’’ he was in the town 
of Bowling Green, Pike County, for the purpose of making one 
of his characteristic speeches of that campaign. I was present 
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as he entered the Court House and met an old gentleman who 
reminded hin that he had met him in Tennessee and was a 
mempber of the jury in Benton’s first case after he commenced 
practicing law. The suit involved the title to some personal 
property, the chief item being a lot of pumpkins. Benton said 
he remembered it well, shaking the old man’s hand most cor- 
dially he said :‘‘I was right then, wasn’t I?’’ ‘‘ Yes,’’ the old line 
Whig said, ‘‘but I’ll be d if you haven’t been wrong ever 
since.’”’ With a look of intense disgust he turned upon his 
heel exclaiming in his own emphatic way, ‘‘the h—Il you say!’’ 





Benton’s Military Record. 


Of his life in Tennessee very little seems to be known. 

In the early part of the war of 1812 this was also true. It 
is said that for a time he acted as aid-de-camp to General Jack- 
son and subsequently went to work to organize a regiment of 
volunteers for Jackson’s army, but this was not completed be- 
fore the battle of New Orleans, and his troops were disbanded. 
Soon after this he was made a lieutenant-colonel in the regular 
service, but he only retained his office a short time. He resigned 
and then returned to the state of Tennessee. 

In referring to his military record, I am reminded of what 
was said to me by a gentleman of intelligence and observation. 
This gentleman saw much of the enlisting and mustering in of 
the troops that were gathered in by General Jackson for the de- 
fense of New Orleans. He saw Benton in a colonel’s uniform 
and mounted upon an elegant horse. 

In describing his dress and general appearance he said to 
me, ‘‘he was the finest looking man on the continent.’’ 

Benton saw at once that at the conclusion of the war with 
England and the title of the French to the valleys of the two 
great rivers, the Missouri and the Mississippi, the most fertile 
and extensive country on the globe would be thrown open for 
settlement and cultivation. There was an anxious and enter- 
prising populace extending from the Carolinas to New England 
watching eagerly for the moment to arrive when they could 
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give up their homes in the east and find more fertile lands and 
larger possessions in the Great West. 

Benton saw all this and judged correctly that St. Louis 
was to be the commercial center of this vast region, and he de- 
termined to give up his position in the army, abandon his home 
in Tennessee and locate permanently at this great central 
point. 

He came to St. Louis ostensibly for the purpose of practic- 
ing law, but it is more than likely that he then had a thirst for 
political life and that he was prompted largely by the desire 
for political preferment and the honors of official position. 

He must have come to St. Louis in the summer or fall of 
1815. He there established a law office and became interested 
in a newspaper, the Missouri Inquirer, a journal that occasioned 
for him a number of duels, in one of which he killed his op- 
ponent, Lucas. He was a genuine American in sentiment and 


feeling and most profoundly impressed with the great import-. 


ance of the future trade and commerce of the west and its ulti- 
mate influence and control in the policies of the Government. 
He was a strong supporter of western interest. 


Benton and the Missouri Compromise. 


Two of the great political questions that had been agitated 
from the beginning of the Government’s existence were settled 
by the Congressional enactments of 1816. The surveys of the 
public domain in the then Territory of Missouri had been so far 
completed that it was determined to put up these lands at pub- 
lic auction, as required by the laws of Congress. 

Benton advocated the pre-emption of the public lands. He 
saw the intense interest manifested by the crowds in attendance 
upon that sale, and the speedy increase in the settlement and 
development of the territory, and he at once agitated the ques- 
tion of commencing the work of forming a state government. 
He was active in having the Territorial Legislature to take the 
first step in that direction by memorializing congress to pass an 
enabling act authorizing the holding of a convention to form a 
constitution upon which Missouri could ask for admission into 
the Union. The memorial was presented at the session of 
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1819-20, and the first great war of opinion ‘on the subject of 
slavery was precipitated upon the country. It was so fierce and 
so bitter in its character as to threaten a dissolution of the 
Union as it then existed. Fortunately it resulted in what has 
been known ever since as ‘‘the Missouri Compromise.’’ 

Briefly, the terms upon which the people of the territory 
might apply for admission as a state, were, that it should come 
into the Union as a slave state, but as to all of the remainder of 
the territory belonging to the United States ‘‘slavery or in- 
voluntary servitude should be forever prohibited north of 
thirty-six degrees and thirty minutes of north latitude.’’ Benton 
advocated the admission of Missouri as a slave state. Upon 
this compromise the people of the territory elected delegates to 
a constitutional convention in the month of June following. 
The convention met in July 1820, and formed a constitution 
recognizing the existence of slaves as property, and containing 
a provision which required the Legislative Assembly, when 
assembled, to pass a law prohibiting free persons of color from 
entering into and becoming residents of the state. An election 
for state officers and members of the legislature was held in the 
month of August following. The legislature met in the month 
of November, 1820, and David Barton and Thomas H. Benton 
were elected to the United States Senate. 


Benton and Other Public Questions. 


It has been commonly said that Col. Benton was opposed to 
slavery in the abstract. I have no sufficient evidence of that 
fact in his own declaration or in the political history of the 
country to prove it. In this connection it should be said to the 
eredit of Col. Benton and for the purpose of fixing his status 
upon the slave question, that he was an active participant in the 
work of procuring the act of congress authorizing the voters of 
the Missouri Territory to form a constitution recognizing the 
existence of slavery, that the members of the constitutional con- 
vention from St. Louis county were unanimously in favor of 
making Missouri a slave-state. The provision prohibiting free 
persons of color from other states from entering or remaining 
in this state was his own work, written with his own hand. 
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This seems to me to be quite sufficient to disprove the above 
statement. 

The members elected to the Legislature in August, 1820, at 
least a majority of them, were decidedly in favor of slavery, 
and they elected Benton to the Senate of the United States at a 
time when the existence of slavery was the all-absorbing and 
controlling question in every election. This it seems to me ought 
to settle the question beyond a reasonable doubt, that Benton 
was not at heart an anti-slavery man at that time. 

No subsequent event in his political career since that time 
can be shown to prove that he had changed his position on that 
subject. And the satement I think stands unproved. 

On March 4th, 1821, when Benton became a member of the 
United States Senate, three of the most important questions 
that had agitated the people and the halls of legislation in the 
country had been settled. These were (1) the charter of the 
United States Bank, (2) a protective tariff and (3) slavery. 

The question of the power of Congress to charter such an 
institution as the bank had been bitterly contested by the strict 
constructionists of the constitution, from the beginning of its 
existence in 1791. It was always admitted that there was nc 
direct or especial grant of power to Congress to charter such an 
institution, but that its existence depended entirely upon an im- 
plied power under the word necessary. The charter of 1791 
expired in 1811. It was chartered in 1816 to run for another 
period of twenty years. It rested again entirely upon the im- 
plied power under the word necessary in the Constitution. 

The financial condition of the country at the end of the war 
of 1812 being such as in the opinion of many of the strict con- 
structionists to justify their votes in its favor. The bank, how- 
ever, did not meet the expectations of its friends in the regulat- 
ing and preserving the monetary affairs of the country so as to 
prevent the terrible state of things which existed in 1819—20 
and for some time afterwards. 


Benton’s Defense of Clay. 
Missouri was finally admitted into the Union as a state a 
few hours before the commencement of James Monroe’s second 
term, March 4th, 1821, as President. The eight years (from 
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March 4th, 1817, to March 4th, 1825) in which he filled that of- 
fice has generally been designated in the political history of the 
country as ‘‘an era of peace and good-will.’’ The line of di- 
vision between political parties at that time, so as to fix definite- 
ly the status of many of the prominent men in public life was 
not very clearly drawn. 

The general divisions of the parties up to that time had 
simply been between Federalists and Republicans. It seems a 
little strange to partisans of the present day to note the fact, 
that John Quincy Adams, the recognized leader of the Federal 
party of the North, should have. been selected by President 
Monroe, an avowed states right Democrat of the South, as his 
chief cabinet officer—Secretary of State. This selection of 
Mr. Adams, however, is not so difficult to account for as the ap- 
pointment of Henry Clay to the same office by Mr. Adams after 
he became President in 1825. 

I mention this fact for the purpose of calling attention to 
an act of Col. Benton for which he has scarcely received the 
credit to which he was entitled. 

At the presidential election of 1824, it will be remembered 
there were four candidates—John Quincy Adams, William H. 
Crawford, the nominee of a congressional caucus, Gen. Andrew 
Jackson and Henry Clay. Neither one having received a ma- 
jority at the polls the election was thrown into the House of 
Representatives and resulted in the choice of Mr. Adams. Henry 
Clay was then a member of the House, and, against the public 
expectation, cast his vote for Adams. The appointment of the 
distinguished Kentuckian to the office of Secretary of State 
gave rise to the suspicion and afterwards to the open charge of 
‘*bargain and corruption,’’ which for a time greatly agitated 
the people of the whole country, to the great injury of both the 
President and his Secretary of State. Col. Benton very promptly 
exonerated Mr. Clay from the slander of his enemies by making 
the statement that he (Clay) had told him in private conversa- 
tion long before the election that he intended to vote for 
Adams. The circumstances were such as to place Mr. Clay in 
a very awkward position. His personal and political enemies 
were hard to convince of his innocence and it was a noble act 
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and a very gracious thing for a political opponent to do. Col. 
Benton and Mr. Clay were connected by marriage, the former 
being a blood-relation of the latter’s wife.. It was said—but 
upon what authority I know not—that being of the same politi- 
eal creed up to the election of 1824, Benton had favored the 
election of Mr. Clay to the Presidency. In Col. Benton’s own 
language, they had been very intimate up to that time and it 
was during that intimacy and previous to the election by the 
House of Representatives that Mr. Clay had confidentially said 
to Benton that he intended to cast his vote for Mr. Adams. The 
testimony of Col. Benton was of double value by reason of the 
fact that his own party was exceedingly anxious to establish the 
truth of the statement made by Mr. George Kremer, a member 
of Congress from Pennslyvania, that the appointment of Mr. 
Clay as Secretary of State was the result of a corrupt bargain 
between him and the President. A verbal report of the speech 
of John Randolph, of Virginia, made in the Senate of the 
United States during the discussion of the Panama Mission rep- 
resented him as saying that a certain letter sent to the Senate 
by the President ‘‘bore the ear-marks’’ of having been manu- 
factured or forged by the Secretary of State (Clay) and de- 
nounced the administration as ‘‘a corrupt coalition between the 
blackleg and the Puritan.’’ Whether the report was true or 
false, it would have been accepted as a genuine utterance of 
that erratic statesman. 

The result was that Clay challenged him to mortal combat 
and a dual actually took place between these distinguished 
men, during the first week in April, 1826, near the city of 
Washington. Col. Benton was the only disinterested witness, 
and, after the exchange of two harmless shots, he with some 
other members of the party, secured a meeting of the two prin- 
cipals at which mutual explanations were made, the difficulty 
satisfactorily adjusted and friendly greeting exchanged. From 
this point Clay and Betiton drifted farther and farther apart 
until a state of violent antagonism was reached. This con- 
tinued for mhany years and up to a short time before Mr. Clay’s 
death in 1852. 
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Benton on Nullification. 


I pass on to the very celebrated debate in the Senate be- 
tween Hayne, of South Carolina, and Daniel Webster upon the 
resolution of Senator Foote, of Connecticut, in reference to the 
appointment of a committee to inquire into the expediency of 
discontinuing the survey and sale of the public lands and to 
abolish the office of Surveyor General. The debate took a wide 
range, taking in the relative powers of the State and Federal 
government, in which the doctrine of nullification by a state 
against a law of Congress was first asserted as one of the 
remedies to which it might result-in its extremnity. Col. 
Benton seems not to have taken this as at all serious, said, ‘‘he 
did not believe in anything practical from nullification, did 
not believe that there would be forcible resistance to the laws 
of the United States from South Carolina, did not believe in 
any scheme for disunion.’’ He said he ‘‘believed in the 
patriotism of Mr. Hayne and as he came into the argument on 
my side in the matter of the public lands so my wishes were 
with him and I helped him when I could. Of this desire to help 
and disbelief in unionism, I gave proof in ridiculing as well as 
I could Mr. Webster’s fine peroration to liberty and union and 
really thought it out of place, a fine piece of rhetoric misplaced 
for want of circumstances to justify it.’’ 

Posterity will hardly give Col. Benton credit for perfect 
candor in making this statement. It was always his boast that 
he was « Democrat of the Jeffersonian school. The fundamen- 
tal creed of that school was a belief in the doctrine of ‘‘State 
rights’’ as interpreted by him in the celebrated Resolutions of 
1798. It was upon South Carolina’s interpretation of these 
Resolutions that the doctrine of nullification was based. In 
every step taken by that state in its determination to resist the 
execution of the provisions of the Tariff Law of 1828, they 
were guided by the principles of and policy contained in those 
Resolutions according to the interpretation of the Southern 
Democrats and the correctness of that interpretation can hard- 
ly be questioned today. When the point was reached at which 
Andrew Jackson felt called upon to issue the celebrated pro- 
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clamation to the people of that state, giving his interpretation 
of the Constitution and defining the relative power of the 
Federal and state governments he enunciated principles and 
views entirely different from those embodied in these Resolu- 
tions. Benton endorsed this proclamation and really became 
Jackson’s chief lieutenant and champion during the whole of 
the fierce war that was made against his administration by Mr. 
Calhoun and his followers. 

I am aware that Col. Benton claimed at the time that he 
had given a new interpretation to these Resolutions, but he 
did not point out in what essential particular it differed from 
the true interpretation, and the fact would seem to be that that 
interpretation continued to be maintained by the Southern 
Democracy down to 1861. The truth must be admitted that 
the principles enunciated by General Jackson became the creed 
of a new type of that party which continued to control the af- 
fairs of the government down to the end of Van Buren’s term 
in 1841. Calhoun and his followers deserted the Democratic 
party, formed an alliance with Henry Clay and the Whig party 
and through the last term of Jackson and the four years of Van 
Buren assisted in overthrowing the Jacksonian Democracy. 
There never was a more exciting and enthusiastic political can- 
vas than that of 1840, when Wm. Henry Harrison, the candidate 
of the Whig party, defeated Mr. Van Buren—the pet of General 
Jackson—for the Presidency. 

There was a singular combination of political elements that 
secured the final overthrow and defeat of the Jackson Democ- 
racy. Col. Benton did not go down at that time with the wing 
of the party to which he really belonged. Nominally he was 
classed with the organization as it was then constituted. 


Benton and the Bank Agitation. 


He was re-elected to the Senate in 1844 for another term of 
six years, but the ‘‘handwriting on the wall’’ was already be- 
ginning to appear. Those who then began to take charge of 
the party machinery had no use for Benton, nor any other 
Jackson Democrat. Nobody doubted the fact that Benton 
had been truly loyal to the party and Jackson’s chief lieutenant 
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from the day of his first inauguration down to the end of his 
successor’s term of office, (1828-1840). 

In his first annual message to Congress in 1829 President 
Jackson declared his hostility to the rechartering of the Bank 
of the United States. The charter granted in 1816 did not 
expire until 1836. Jackson anticipated that the friends of 
the Bank would not wait until near the end of the limit of the 
time of its existence before an application would be made for 
its renewal. He knew that the Bank was powerful and would 
use every means that it could control to perpetuate its exist- 
ence. The voters of the country had to be aroused and pre- 
pared for the contest when it should.come. From the moment 
that his hostility to the Bank was made known until the last 
day of its existence Benton was recognized as the leader of the 
anti-Bank forces in Congress, and the chief spokesman of the 
President. He bore the brunt of the fierce attacks made by 
such men as Clay, Webster, and a host of other distinguished 
advocates of the Bank and who continued to fight without loss 
of courage until the bill was passed in June, 1832. General 
Jackson was supposed to be in great peril. He was a candidate 
for re-election in November following. Neither he nor his 
lieutenant were intimidated by the situation. The bill was 
promptly vetoed. The great battle in the halls of Congress 
to pass it over the veto was fought to a final defeat and Jack. 
son was triumphantly elected in the month of November follow- 
ing. 

I pass over the period which followed and begin with the 
effort to recharter the Bank during the administration of John 
Tyler. Elected as vice president on the ticket of General Har- 
rison, he proved to be a great disappointment to the party. A 
brief reference to the condition of affairs and the organization 
of parties after the death of nullification is necessary in order to 
explain what followed so far as Col. Benton’s subsequent career 
was concerned. 


Benton on Party Control. 


Jobn C. Calhoun and his adherents, among whom was Mr. 
Tyler, openly allied themselves with Henry Clay and the Whig 
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party. These men never intended this alliance to be anything 
more than a temporary one to defeat General Jackson and ulti- 
mately to destroy his successor, Martin Van Buren. To ac- 
ecomplish that it had to be maintained until an opportunity 
‘should oceur to put the Southern Democracy in control of the 
government. That meant the ultimate destruction of Col. 
Benton, Silas Wright, of New York, and all men of that class. 
This purpose was greatly aided by the agitation of the slavery 
question by the North, which was commenced before the end of 
Jackson’s second term. Congress was flooded with petitions 
for the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia. This 
greatly irritated the South and ultimately led to the formation 
of a design on the part of the Southern politicians to extend the 
area of slavery ostensibly for the purpose of preserving the 
balance of power between the free and the slave states. They 
honestly believed that the movement meant an ultimate attack 
against the institution of slavery in the states and the ultimate 
destruction on the continent. 

The States-right element in the Whig party secured the 
nomination of Mr. Tyler. The old Bank failed in its appliea- 
tion for renewal of its charter and its final death occurred in 
1836, upon the expiration of the charter of 1816. The Jack- 
son Democracy of course was jubilant, Benton imagined that it 
had a permanent lease of power. After the death of the Bank 
there was a money crisis and a condition of affairs in the busi- 
ness world that baffled all description. 

This condition lasted until after the election of 1840 and 
was the cause of the overwhélming defeat of the Democrat 
party. A Whig President and Vice President, were chosen 
with a decided Whig majority in both houses of Congress. 
An extra session was speedily called and a Bank bill satisfac- 
tory to the majority was speedily passed and the country 
was hopeful of a speedy return to an era of prosperity and hap- 
piness. 

To the utter amazement of the Whigs, both in Congress 
and the country, the bill was vetoed and the betrayal of the 
Whig party was complete. 

A new cabinet with John C. Calhoun as Secretary of State 
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demonstrated to the country that a new power was in control 
of the country. The truth is that the Whig party was dead 
never to be resurrected, and the Jacksonian Democracy had 
been misplaced and superceded by an element that would 
thereafter rule the country. In order to secure this position 
the old lieutenants and henchmen of Andrew Jackson were sent 
to the rear and a new arrangement made of all the party 
forces. 

The party caucus and convention was declared to be the 
supreme power in all directions. Benton fought against this 
with all his might, but to no purpose. He denounced it as ‘‘a 
tyranny that completely destroyed the right of private judg- 
ment and left the individual member of the party at the mercy 
of men, tricksters and managers of the machine.’’ As a 
necessary means to secure the vote of the united party, a candi- 
date was nominated and elected to the Presidency in 1844 who 
was acceptable to General Jackson. Mr. Van Buren with a ma- 
jority of votes in the convention was unceremoniously set aside 
and James K. Polk, of Tennessee, was put in his place. In the 
election of 1844 the chief issue was the annexation of Texas. 
Mr. Clay, the Whig candidate, had declared himself as opposed 
to it, while Mr. Polk and the entire Democratic party, with 
some few exceptions in the north and east, were enthusiastic in 
its favor. Clay was misunderstood and defeated, while the 
Democratic party with the connivance of President Tyler and 
his cabinet hastily consummated the act of annexation in the 
very last hours of Tyler’s administration. The result of that 
annexation, as everybody knows, was the war with Mexico in 
1846. 

Benton and the Annexation of Texas. 

By the course of events in the annexation of Texas, Col. 
Benton was placed in a false position and from which he was 
never able to extricate himself. He believed that that terri- 
tory ought as a matter of right to belong to the United States. 
His firm conviction at all times was that it had been unnecessa- 
rily relinquished to Spain by the treaty made with that country 
in 1819. It was afterwards secured by Mexico by its revolt from 
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Spain and the United States had lost its title to it and could 
only recover it by legitimate, peaceful means. 

At the time of the passage of the act annexing that terri- 
tory, there was an actual war pending between Mexico and in- 
habitants of the territory who were in rebellion against the 
authority of Mexico. Of course the act of annexation amounted 
to an assumption of the war by our own government and a 
pledge to prosecute it for the benefit of the rebels. Benton be- 
lieved that it would have been an easy matter to have secured it 
by treaty and purchase and that it would have been cheaper 
and better in all respects to have pursued such a policy. He was 
unquestionably right and posterity will so decide. 

It will serve no good purpose now to discuss the question 
as to who was responsible for the war with Mexico. My only 
object now is to place Col. Benton in a proper position and to 
relieve him from the charge of being false to the wishes and 
best interests of his constituents and of the South generally. 
He never objected to the making of that country slave territory 
if they so desired. The entire country was south of 
36 degrees and 30 minutes and if it had been a part of 
the territory of the United States at the time of the admission 
of Missouri it would have been covered by the Missouri Com- 
promise and would have been properly slave territory, if the 
people of that territory so desired. He was simply opposed to 
the acquisition of any territory for the avowed purpose of the 
existence of slavery. 


Benton’s Slavery Attitude. 

It is proper here to state what I believe to have been the 
true position of Col. Benton on the question of slavery. From 
the time he entered the Senate as representative of Missouri 
he recognized the fact that he was there simply by virtue of the 
provisions of the act by which his state became a member of 
the Union, and that this law of Congress wasintended to be a full 
and complete settlement of the question of slavery as to all ter- 
ritory then held by the government, or, this act of Congress he 
considered to be as sacred and as binding as the Constitution 
itself and to be faithfully kept and observed for all time. 
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He believed that the ordinance of 1787 was intended to be 
a final settlement of the question, and the only reason why Mis- 
souri should have been exempt from its provisions was that 
slaves were actually held in Missouri and was authorized and 
permitted it to exist by the choice of the people themselves at 
the time of asking admission into the Union. This position 
may not have been correct yet it was his political creed and all 
of his official acts in regard to the institution of slavery were 
controlled by this opinion. 

He was identified with the slave-party when Missouri 
asked admission into the Union and his position was always 
that the people of the soverign state, or those who owned slave 
property, had a right to decide that question for themselves. 
He always opposed any act of the government that looked like 
an interference with that institution as it actually existed in 
the states. He held these views to the end of his career. 

In all the violent opposition and abuse that he encountered 
during the years 49 and ’50, he simply appealed to his record 
in the senate, just as if that was ‘‘known and read of all men.’’ 
Every effort that was made to interrogate him upon the stump 
he regarded as a personal insult. ‘‘Why should a respectable 
woman of known reputation and character be insulted with an 
inquiry as to the rectitude of her conduct and the purity of her 
life?’’ Such a question, he argued, would not be permitted or 
tolerated in any community. And so with his position in re- 
gard to slavery in the states and in the territories as well. 

During his whole public career he had opposed the organi- 
zation of any party upon one idea. Parties were the natural 
and legitimate products of the different theories and policies of 
government, according to the different interpretations of the 
Federal Constitution. He always opposed the agitation of the 
slavery question, because it was sectional in its character, dis- 
turbing the peace of the country, and injuriously affecting the 
interests of the people who alone had the right to decide as 
their judgment and conscience directed them. But all this was 
of no avail. Men’s prejudices were excited, their passions in- 
flamed and a spirit of hate and intolerance dominated the 
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masses of the people and the fate of the old senator was sealed 
by the result of the election of 1850. 
Benton and the British Boundary. 

In all the troubles and disappointments connected with the 
last few years of his senatorial career he had at least one great 
triumph to boast of. That was in the settlement of the ques- 
tion of boundary between the United States and the British 
possessions. When the question of terminating the joint oc- 
eupation by England and the United States of the territory of 
Oregon and fixing definitely the boundary line that separated 
Canada from our own domain was finally presented to Con- 
gress, an erronous impression prevailed in that body, as well as 
among the masses of the people, in regard to it. A majority of 
the lower House of Congress and many men outside of that 
body, including the distinguished senator from Kentucky, 
Henry Clay, went to the extreme of claiming the entire terri- 
tory up to fifty-four degrees and forty minutes. 

The motto of this party being ‘‘fifty-four—forty, or fight.’’ 
That was almost the universal cry both in congress and among 
the masses, until the country had almost reached the point of 
an open rupture with England. The bill finally reached the 
Senate where it was discussed with great warmth and ability. 
Benton waited until the extremists had exhausted the subject 
on their side of it. 

When it was announced that Benton would speak and that 
his views would be against the popular opinion upon the sub- 
ject, the senate chamber was packed to the utmost of its ca- 
pacity. The House adjourned and almost the entire body 
erowded into the senate chamber to swell the immense audi- 
ence. The speech was the supreme effort of his life. It 
amounted to an absolute demonstration of the fact that the 
United States did not have title to an inch of land, north of the 
49th parallel of latitude. When Benton’s speech was conclud- 
ed the question was settled, and the settlement was for all time 
to come. 

Judge W. V. N. Bay, of Missouri, who was present on the 
occasion gave me an interesting account of the whole scene. As 
quick as he could get through the crowd he started down 
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Pennsylvania avenue for the purpose of overtaking Col. Ben- 
ton, who, he learned had gone out ahead of him. He soon saw 
the stalwart form of the old Senator making his way to his 
home, ‘‘solitary and alone’’ according to his favorite expres- 
sion—the crowd giving was as he approached. Hurrying on he 
soon overtook him. Taking him by the arm and greeting him 
most cordially, Benton turned towards him and grasping his 
hand said to him, ‘‘ You ought to have been in the senate cham- 
ber this afternoon and heard my great speech on the Oregon 
bill.’’ He replied, ‘‘I was there, Colonel, and heard every word 
of it.’’ With a triumphant look and a tone of exultation he ex- 
claimed : ‘‘Didn’t I give Clay h—11?”’ 


The End of Benton. 

But enough. He was defeated in the contest for re-election 
to the senate. Unwilling to retire to private life, he became 
a candidate in St. Louis for a seat in the lower house of con- 
gress, and was elected. His career in that body added nothing to 
his fame, and he came back to Missouri determined to make an- 
other appeal to the people of the state for an endorsement of 
his political opinions and his distinguished services in the sen- 
ate for a period of time, which he delighted to call his ‘‘Six 
Roman Lustrums.’’ 

But his race was run. He realized now that his career 
was ended. He spent the short remnant of his life in prepar- 
ing for publication his famous and valuable political history, 
which he was pleased to call ‘‘Benton’s Thirty Years View.”’ 

Benton’s was a noble personage. His was a stalwart frame, 
above the ordinary height and with a physical constitution well 
preserved by a life of prudent, temperate habits, he had the 
proud dignified appearance of the Roman Senator. This was 
the model which during his entire public life he kept steadily 
in view and sought to emulate. He died in Washington City 
on the 10th of April, 1858, being a little more than seventy-six 
years of age. He might have left as his epitaph, the well known 
words of Horace: ‘‘Exegi monumentum aere perennius.’’ (I 
have erected a monument more enduring than brass.) 
THOS. J. C. FAGG. 





EARLY SETTLEMENTS IN MISSOURI. (1) 


The time allotted to this paper will not permit any atten- 
tion to be given to either the Indians who roamed over Mis- 
souri for an unknown length of time or to the earliest voyages 
of discovery and explorations conducted by the French 
throughout the Mississippi valley. These subjects are never- 
theless vitally connected with that of the early settlements in 
Missouri. The location of the earliest settlements depended 
very largely upon the route of the earliest voyages and explora- 
tions, this growth and spread depended, in part, at least, upon 
the attitude and the strength of the Indians among whom the 
settlements were made. If nothing else were said this brief 
statement shows how very essential to a proper conception of 
the subject in hand is a knowledge of the early explorations 
and of the Indians. But as we are more or less acquainted 
with these subjects from our general study of the United 
States, it will be well to comply with the limits of the time al- 
lotted and pass at once to the consideration of the subject 
itself. 

It will not ,be possible to deal with many separate 
settlements in any detail, nor would it be desirable here. It 
will be attempted, however, to present the motives which 
brought men in early times into what is now Missouri and to 
study the growth and spread of these settlements. In this 
manner the settlements of the French will be considered first, 
then those by the Americans will be taken up and followed un- 
til about 1830. That date will be a good stopping point, for, 
as we shall see, a large portion of the state had been fairly 
well occupied by that time, and that movement had already be- 


gun which completed in a very short time the occupation of the 
entire state. 





1. A paper read before the State mreoeeat Society of Missouri 
at its first annual meeting, December, 5, 1 
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Before considering the earliest settlements in Missouri, 
something should be said concerning those in what is now 
Illinois. Shortly after the expeditions of Marquette and La 
Salle, a number of settlements were establishd in Illinois chief- 
ly along the Mississippi and its tributaries. Kaskaskia, Ca- 
hokia and Fort Charters were old places sometime before there 
was more than one permanent settlement in Missouri. The 
earliest pioneers in Illinois were chiefly from Canada. They 
were, as a rule, hunters, giving themselves to living in the 
woods, and to trafficing in furs, though they did a little farming 
here and there. Flint in his Geography of the Mississippi Val- 
ley points out the striking contrast between the earliest settlers 
of Upper Louisiana and those of Lower Louisiana, the former 
having come, as we have just seen from Canada, the latter 
chiefly direct from France, many being of noble descent. (Flint 
Geography, pp. 160-1.) 

It is important to make these observations concerning the 
Illinois settlements, for with the exception of a few who came 
from Canada, all the earliest permanent pioneers in what is 
now Missouri, were as far as could be ascertained, from these 
Canadian-French settlements in Illinois, especially from those 
settlements along the east bank of the Mississippi. Even those 
who came direct from Canada came by the way of these Illinois 
settlements. The movement into what is now Missouri is 
really then a continuation of that movement begun by the Ca- 
nadian French into the Illinois country. A number of towns 
along the west bank of the Mississippi were founded by people 
who immigrated from towns almost directly opposite on the 
eastern bank. Ste. Genevieve is one of the most striking 
examples of this fact, having been settled by the people from 
Kaskaskia just across the river. 

Up to 1763 but one permanent settlement had been formed, 
and that was Ste. Genevieve. But prior to 1763 numerous 
temporary settlements had been formed. During the early 
part of the eighteenth century three classes of men came into 
Missouri, and by these sometimes temporary settlements were 
made. 
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The first of these classes was made up of mining adven- 
turers. The earliest movement into what is now Missouri 
was prompted by the hope of finding great and immediate 
riches in mines. Scarcely had the Mississippi been explored 
by La Salle and a settlement been established at its mouth 
when the authorities at Paris, and later those at New Orleans, 
fitted out exploring expeditions to open up mines in Upper 
Louisiana. In the search for minerals in Missouri, the people 
from the Illinois settlements joined the explorers from France 
and New Orleans. Instead of finding gold or silver or copper 
as was expected, these adventurers found lead, but for a long 
time the results of lead mining were unprofitable, owing to the 
ignorance of the proper methods of mining and smelting. The 
upper course of the Meramec was the scene of most of the early 
lead mining. 

The second class of men who came into Missouri in the 
early part of the eighteenth century, was made up of hunters 
and fur traders, chiefly from the Illinois country. They made 
their camps here and there along the Missouri and its tribu- 
taries, and carried on a rather extensive traffic with the 
Indians. 

The third class was made up of the soldiers who were sent 
out by the French government to garrison the country. So far 
as I have been able to investigate this matter from the English 
sources, only one French garrison was established in Missouri 
prior to 1763. In 1721 the French prepared to meet the ex- 
pedition sent out by the Spanish for the purpose of taking up 
a position on the Missouri so as to check the moyement of the 
French further to the West. As a result a post was erected 
above the mouth of Grand river and called Fort Orleans, and a 
garrison stationed there. 

Notwithstanding the fact that these three classes of men 
came into Missouri and penetrated far into the interior in the 
early part of the eighteenth century, but one permanent settle- 
ment, Ste. Genevieve, was established by 1762. Just when it 
was established is not positively known, but evidence shows it 
was an old town by 1762. What class or classes of the three 
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just mentioned, formed Ste. Genevieve is not known, but is like- 
ly it was established by the mining class, as the town was a 
place of deposit and trade for the miners to the west from 
earliest times. 

There are a number of reasons why no other permanent 
settlements were established by these men. The following are 
obvious. The mining region was rough and uninviting, and 
for this reason the operators prepared to retain their residence 
in Illinois. Notwithstanding the fact that by 1763 the mines 
were yielding good returns to the operators, no permanent 
settlements were made in the mining region itself until that 
year. Perhaps the establishment.of Ste. Genevieve as a place 
of deposit for the lead mined to the west, made anything be- 
sides a mining camp unnecessary. (Stoddard’s Sketches 
of Louisiana, p. 224.) 

The hunters and fur traders found it possible to carry 
on their traffic in Missouri and reside in the settlements in 
Illinois, if they maintained a residence anywhere, and like the 
mining operators appeared to prefer such an arrangement. As 
a usual thing forts are transformed into permanent communi- 
ties, either the soldiers on their release from service continuing 
at the places as citizens or others locating around the fort for 
purposes of protection. Perhaps Fort Orleans would have 
become a permanent settlement had it not been destroyed by 
the Indians in 1724 or ’25. As there was apparently no other 
garrison established in Missouri before 1763, the garrisons im 
Illinois sufficing for all Upper Louisiana, it is very plain why 
the soldiers did not contribute to the establishment of perma- 
nent settlements in this very early period. 

From what has been said it is evident that only one perma- 
nent settlement had been made in what is now Missouri prior to 
1762 because there was no great and urgent necessity for 
more and because those who came into the country were con- 
tent to carry on their business in Missouri and hold their resi- 
dence in Illinois. It appears that an unpopular act on the 
part of the home government, France, was necessary to in- 
augurate the Trans-mississippi movement of the French of 
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Illinois into Missouri. That unpopular act was the cession of 
Louisiana east of the Mississippi to England in 1763. 

When this cession hecame known to the French inhabit- 
ants along the east bank of the Mississippi, great indignation 
was expressed at the conduct of the mother country. As 
a result most of them descended the Mississippi and settled in 
New Orleans or in other parts of Lower Louisiana, while a large 
number crossed the river and settled in Missouri (Bracken- 
ridge’s Views of Louisana, p. 235). At the time of the emi- 
gration out of Illinois it was not known to the emigrants that 
Western Louisiana had been transferred to Spain. What the 
effect would have been if this transfer had been known by the 
Illinois emigrants, it is hard to say. Edwards in his Great 
West says the French were very indignant when they learned 
in April, 1764, of the secret treaty between Spain and France 
which provided for the transfer of Western Louisiana to Spain. 
In ignorance of the exact condition of things concerning West- 
ern Louisiana a number of villages along the east bank of the 
Mississippi were depopulated and moved en masse to the west 
side. It was when this excitement and indignation over the 
transfer of Eastern Louisiana to England was at its height that 
Laclede spent the winter of 1763-64 at Fort Chartres, a town in 
Illinois on the Mississippi. Taking advantage of the condi- 
tions of the minds of the people, he conceived the idea of form- 
ing a settlement at once around the post he had started out to 
establish, and so he invited as many as would to go with him. 
The result was that his movement sprang at once into a little 
village which afterwards became St. Louis. 

The village of St. Phillipe, four miles north of St. Charters, 
containing ten or twelve families, was deserted by 1765 by all 
but one family, all but this one family going to the west side of 
the river. So in earnest were these people in leaving a coun- 
try forsaken by their mother government that thy brought all 
their movables, and some even tore down their houses and car- 
ried what they could of them over with them. (Billon Annals 
of St. Louis, pp. 13-22.) What happened in this village likely 
happened in other villages of the same region. 
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This immigration of the French from Illinois which began in 
1764, was accelerated, says Brackenridge in his Views of Louis- 
iana, by the conquests of George Rogers Clarke in 1779, but 
how much this acceleration amounted to, it is difficult to ascer- 
tain. (Brackenridge’s Views, p. 235.) 

The settlements in the present limits of Missouri from the 
earliest permanent ones down to about 1803 were established 
in a strip of country about fifty miles in width extending along 
the Mississippi from a few miles above the mouth of the Mis- 
souri to the southern boundary of the state. This strip con- 
tains a number of streams which, with the exception of the 
Meramec, run almost directly east into the 
Mississippi and which again, excepting the Mera- 
mec, are not more than fifty miles in length. Naturally, 
of course, the first settlements were made on the Mississippi 
and usually opposite those on the other side, as has already 
been pointed out. It was not long until other settlements be- 
gan to spring up along these small streams just mentioned and 
along the Meramec and the Missouri both of which extended 
far beyond this frontier line. The necessity for water commnu- 
nication and the excellent soil along these streams made these 
banks desirable places for settlement. 

The history of Louisiana prior to its purchase by the United 
States is usually divided into these epochs :First, the period of 
French domination, 1673-1762; second, the period of Spanish 
domination, 1762-1800; third, the period of retrocession, 1800- 
1803. This division applies very well in its political history 
but it is not at all applicable in its social history. When con- 
sidered from the standpoint of the people, their character, na- 
tionality, and ideas, there is but one period prior to the purchase 
of 1803, and that we may call the period of French influence and 
French population. Notwithstanding the fact that France 
ceded all of Louisiana west of the Mississippi together with the 
Isle of Orleans to Spain in 1762, this ceded territory never be- 
came Spanish in population or spirit. Except in the partial use 
of Spanish in a few official documents, it remained French 
during the entire period of Spanish domination. Billon says 
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in his Annals: ‘‘The intercourse of the people with each 
other and their governors, their commerce, trade, habits, cus- 
toms, manners, amusements, marriages, funerals, services in 
church, parish registers—everything was in French. The gov- 
ernors and officials all spoke French—it was a sine qua non in 
their appointment. The few Spaniards that settled in the coun- 
try soon became Frenchmen, and all married French wives; 
no Frenchman became a Spaniard; two or three of the gover- 
nors were Frenchmen by birth; wives of Governors Piernes and 
Trudeau were French ladies. Outside of the Spanish officials 
and soldiers not more than twelve Spaniards came to St. Louis 
during the domination of Spain. Governor Delasus was born 
in France and [Governor] Trudeau [was] of French stock, and 
nearly all the papers in the archives were in the French 
language. The country was only Spanish in possession, but 
practically French in all else.’’ (Billon Annals of St. Louis, 
pp. 67-77.) 

Another authority has pointed out that as late as 1786 the 
village records and registers of deaths and marriages show that 
there were were but few of the two thousand credited to the 
province at that time who were not descendants of French 
stock. (Carr’s Missouri, pp. 56-57.) 

If the names of towns are an index to the nationality of a 
people the names of the towns in Missouri prior to the pur- 
chase of 1803 add to the testimony adduced above as to the pre- 
dominating French influence. After some investigation, but 
two places in Missouri prior to 1803 have been found bearing 
Spanish names, and these are New Madrid and Gayoso. The 
great majority of the villages, settlements, creeks, rivers, etc, 
bore French names, though some had Indian names and some 
later on had American names. Notwithstanding this prepond- 
erating French influence and population in the seventeenth 
century, so great have been the changes in these old French vil- 
lages that at present the names are the only things to remind 
us of their former French population. Until recently a num- 
ber of the oldest towns in the state maintained French quarters, 
but these have today practically disappeared. 
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It would be proper to say something at this point of the 
character of the French settlers in Missouri if time would per- 
mit. We will, therefore, pass to a consideration of the early 
settlements made by the Americans in Missouri. 

It is quite impossible to say when the first America settled 
in Missouri. Billon says that the first one came to St. Louis 
in 1781 (Billon Annals, p. 398), and it is possible this may have 
been the earliest American in Missouri. At any rate it was not 
until well along toward the close of the eighteenth century that 
Americans began to come in anything like large numbers, and 
for this there is very good reason. The Alleghanies had not 
been crossed for purposes of settlement by the Americans until 
about the eve of the Revolution. Between th Alleghanies and 
the Mississippi is a vast stretch of territory and it was not to be 
expected that in the movement of the population over the 
mountains, certain portions of this territory would be fairly 
well occupied before that movement pressed on beyond the 
Mississippi. The settlement of Kentucky and Tennessee was 
much more rapid than men of the time thought it would be. 
Jefferson is said to have declared it would take a thousand 
years to settle the Trans-Alleghaney region. In 1785 Kentucky 
had a population of 12,000 and in 1790 she had 73,677, while 

Tennessee had 35,691. 

To understand the early settlement of our western country, 
one must always keep in mind the desire of the early pioneer to 
get a little further beyond the existing frontier line. The love 
of independence and of freedom from restraint and the relish 
for hazardous enterprises, led many to forsake the old commu- 
nities and settle in a new and remote country. Often the 
prospect of greater prosperity and wealth, or the hope of re- 
triving financial misfortunes, indeed many to seek new homes 
in the fax west. These motives are seen in the movement of 
people from Virginia and the Carolinas into Kentucky and 
Tennessee, and are seen again in the movement from Kentucky 
and Tennessee into Missouri and Arkansas. 

In discussing certain specific causes which turned people 
in the direction of Missouri we will give first place, first in point 
of time at least, to this desire of men of certain types of men 
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such as Daniel Boone, to live where there is plenty of room. 
For such men, Kentucky in 1785 with her population of 12,000 
was getting ‘‘crowded’’ and the more restless began to move 
on. The direction of the flow of the river of Kentucky would 
indicate that the first movement out of Kentucky was princi- 
pally into the old Northwest Territory. Naturally the Ken- 
tucky emigrants would follow the Ohio, and the Ohio would 
bring them to the southeastern portion of what is now Mis- 
souri. 

Just at this time there occurred an event which we may 
eall the second cause for American immigration to Missvuri. 
This was the ordinance ef 1787. By providing for the ex- 
clusion of slavery from the Northwest Territory, the ordinance 
of 1787 resulting in checking the immigration of slaveholding 
settlers into this territory and in driving many who had al- 
ready located there into what is now Missouri. Moreover it 
deflected that current of emigration which had been flowing 
out of Kentucky into the region north of Ohio, into the Mis- 
souri country. We may safely say there was at this time the 
beginning of that Kentucky and Virginia stock which became 
and is today such a prominent element in the population of this 
state. 

What the ordinance of 1787 began, the special inducements 
offered by Spain to American settlers in 1797 greatly augment- 
ed. The former may be said to have acted negatively, the 
latter positively, in inducing immigration to Missouri. These 
Spanish offers to American settlers may be considered the third 
cause for American immigration to Missouri. At this time it 
seems that Spain feared an attack by the English from Canada 
upon Upper Louisiana, and in order to meet this invasion suc- 
cessfully, it was considered advisable to increase the popula- 
tion of Upper Louisiana. To this end special inducements 
were offered to American settlers. Lands were granted freely 
save the expense of surveys and office fees and taxes were re- 
duced until they were practically nothing. The effectiveness 
of these inducements is best seen in the increase of population. 
In 1785 there was in what is now Missouri a population of 
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2,093 ; in 1799, 6,028; in 1803 there was in all Upper Louisiana, 
it is estimated, 10,340, and some have estimated as high as 
16,000 though that is undoubtedly too much. American immi- 
gration is largely the cause of this rapid increase. 

The fourth cause for the immigration of Americans to Mis- 
souri was the Louisiana purchase. The effect of the purchase 
upon immigration is plainly seen. In spite of the inducements 
offered, many were deterred from immigrating to Missouri be- 
cause it was foreign territory. The purchase gave assurance 
of protection by the United States, and this brought a very 
large increase of population in Missouri in a single decade. 
In 1803 the estimated population of Upper Louisiana was about 
10,000 ; in 1804 it was about 25,000. The greater part of the 
American immigrants came from Kentucky and Tennessee. 
However, New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia and the Carolinas 
—states which were easily connected with the few routes of 
travel from the east to the west—sent out emigrants for Mis- 
souri though of course in not as great numbers as Kentucky 
and Tennessee. 

The purchase of Louisiana was not agreeable to the ma- 
jority of those who had settled in it prior to 1803. Stoddard 
says that only a few French and a part of the Americans were 
at first reconciled to it, but they never manifested any dis- 
content. (Stoddard’s Sketches, p. 311.) Ashe in his Travels, 
published in 1806, says that some families of a high sense of 
honor, either offered at a great loss, or abandoned, their lands, 
some of them well improved and quite valuable, and went into 
Mexico. But beyond the emigration of these Spanish and 
few officials who returned to their native countries, the popu- 
lation of Upper Louisiana suffered no further decrease. 
(Ashe’s Travels, p. 287.) 

As a result of the transfer, a distinction of classes soon 
sprang up, and the simple social democracy of the old French 
regions disappeared. While personal property, except a few 
things, decreased in value 200 per cent, real property increased 
500 per cent. The principal villages soon began to change in 
appearance and put on American aspects; more life and bustle 
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was seen in them. While it was a matter of doubt whether the 
poorer classes received any immediate benefit from the change, 
yet it was acknowledged that the middle classes had been 
greatly benefited thereby and it was only this class that seemed 
at all satisfied with the transfer. (Brackenridge’s View, pp. 
240-251.) 

American immigrants settled at first within the original 
area of settlements, either locating in those settlements already 


‘established or in the unoccupied territory within the frontier 


lines. The majority of the earliest American immigrants pre- 
ferred to live out in the country, separated from each other, 
rather than build towns of their own or settle in those already 
established by the French. This desire for country contrasts 
very strikingly with the French desire for town life. It may 
be well to note here that in settling in an entirely new country 
these American pioneers preferred to locate along the streams 
and in the edge of the timber. They settled on streams for pur- 
poses chiefly of easy communication with the outside world, 
and along the edge of timber for the purposes of protection 
and because they considered the prairie land unfit for cultiva- 
tion. 

Within ten years after the purchase a noticeable change 
had taken place in the extent and character of the Missouri 
settlements. The population had been more than doubled and 
it was estimated that four-fifths of the people then in Missouri 
were Americans. Moreover the American settlers had, by 
the close of the first decade of American control, begun to 
make their way out into the interior, some going as far as two 
hundred miles from the settled regions. Several new districts 
were formed. In 1804 Upper Louisiana was divided into six 
districts: St. Charles, St. Louis, Ste. Genevieve, Cape 
Girardeau, New Madrid and Arkansas. Of these the first five 
lay in part at least in Missouri. In 1813 another district was 
organized in Missouri and called Washington county. The 
growth of settlements around the mines at Potosi and vicinity 
necessitated the formation of a new county out of a part of 
original Ste. Genevieve district, and in this way Washington 
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county was formed. In 1815 Lawrence county was formed out 
of « part of New Madrid county. In 1816 Howard county was 
formed out of the western parts of St. Louis and St. Charles 
districts. The erection of Howard county was due to the 
establishment of settlements in what was known as Boon’s 
Lick territory, and the name Boon’s Lick leads us to a consid- 
eration of the movement into the interior. 

The first movement into the interior was up the Missouri 
river. Several things contributed to give this direction to 
the movement: first, the Missouri river was the one great nat- 
ural route leading far into the interior; second, the rough and 
hilly country in the southeastern part of the state, Washing- 
ton, Iron and Madison counties, and the swampy region in 
Bollinger and Stoddard counties, formed natural barriers in 
the way of early expansion directly west of the original strip 
of settlements along the Mississippi; third, not only were these 
regions just west of the original strip of settlements difficult 
for immigration to pass through, but they were ill adapted to 
the purposes of the immigrants. The settlers were seeking 
farming lands, and this they could find in greatest abundance 
along the Missouri. As a result of this deflection of the current 
of Ameriean immigration into Missouri, the central interior 
was fairly well populated before the region just beyond the 
second tier of counties west of the Mississippi to the south of 
the Missouri began to be occupied. 

At the same time the movement up the Missouri was going 
on, a similar one, though not so strong at first, was ascending 
the Mississippi and its tributaries. The northeastern part of 
the state was free from those barriers which we noted in the 
southeastern part of the state. It was a level country and its 
streams that emptied into the Mississippi opened the way far 
into the interior north of the Missouri, and very soon after 
the population began to move up the Mississippi north of St. 
Louis, settlements sprang up on Salt river, Cuivre river and 
other tributaries of the Mississippi. 

To return to the movement up the Missouri. The settle- 
ments in the interior along the Missouri clustered thickest in 
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early times in what was known as Boon’s Lick country. The 
name Boon’s Lick was first applied to that spot in Howard 
county where the Boones made salt in 1807, later it was applied 
to all the territory along the Missouri above Cedar creek, and 
finally it was used to designate the whole interior of the state. 
(Switzler’s Missouri, p. 176). When Boone’s Lick was first 
settled it appears that but two other settlements existed along 
the Missouri between it and the St. Charles settlements, Loutre 
Island bordering on Montgomery county and Cote sans Dessein 
in Callaway county. For all practical purposes it might be 
said that at the time the entire region between Boone’s Lick 
and the vicinity of St. Charles was unoccupied. 

Though the occupation of Boone’s Lick country began in 
1810 the great rush of people into it did not commence until 
1817 and 718. For this three reasons may be assigned: First, 
it took time for the fame of this particular section to get cir- 
culated among the prospective immigrants; second, the sickly 
season of 1811 in Missouri, commonly called ‘‘the year of 
waters’’ discouraged immigration. The great amount of sick- 
ness broke up some of the new settlements in Boone’s Lick and 
on Salt river; third, the war of 1812 had its influence in check- 
ing immigration to Missouri. The hostilities of the Indians 
were the feature of the war that checked immigration. 

With the return of peace, this tide of immigration which 
had been arrested by the war set in with greater strength to- 
wards Missouri, and most of these new immigrants settled in 
Boone’s Lick country. The current had. got towards this part 
of the state because of the name it had gotten in the western 
and southern states as being more desirable than any other. 
The imaginations of the people, who talked about it as they 
were about to set out for Missouri, made this special tract to 
flow with milk and honey and to blossom as the rose. Boone’s 
Lick became the common center of hopes and the common point 
of union for the people. If, says Flint, one should ask an immi- 
grant to Missouri where he was going, the answer invariably 
was ‘‘to Boone’s Lick to be sure.’’ (Flint’s Recollections, pp. 
202-203.) 
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The Franklin Intelligencer, a paper published at Franklin, 
the most important town and county seat of Howard county 
in its early days in its issue of Novemeber 19th, 1819, says: 
‘‘Immigration to this country and particularly to this county 
during this season, exceeds almost belief. Those who have ar- 
rived in this quarter are principally from Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, etc. Immense numbers of wagons, carriages, carts, etc., 
with families, have for some time past been daily arriving. 
During October it is stated no less than 271 wagons and four 
wheeled carriages and 55 two wheeled carriages and carts, 
passed near St. Charles bound principally for Boone’s Lick. 
It is caleulated that the number of persons accompanying these 
wagons, etc., could not be less than 3,000. It is stated in the 
St. Louis Enquirer of the the 10th inst. that about twenty 
wagons, etc., per week passed through St. Charles for the last 
nine or ten weeks with wealthy, respectable immigrants from 
various states whose united. numbers are supposed to amount 
to 12,000. The county of Howard, already respectable in num- 
bers, will soon possess a vast population and no section of our 
country presents a fairer prospect to the immigrant.’’ (History 
of Howard and Cooper Counties, pp. 126-7.) 

By 1830 Boone’s Lick territory had become quite populous 
and the movement of population up the Missouri had reached 
the western boundary of the state. In and around the two 
counties of Clay and Jackson, the population had grown to be 
almost as dense as that in Boone’s Lick and that in the original 
area of settlements along the Mississippi. Between these 
three centers of population along the Missouri those around St. 
Louis, Boone’s Lick, and what is now Kansas City, sparse set- 
tlements had been established a!l along, so that there was some 
sort of continuous occupation from the mouth of Missouri to 
the western boundary of the state. 

By this time flank movements of population on either side 
of the Missouri had begun. People were beginning to move 
from the river counties to the southern and northern parts of 
the state. The movement to the north of the Missouri met a 
corrosponding movement west from the Mississippi, and these 
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two streams of population rapidly filled up the whole northern 
part of the state. The movement to the south of the Missouri 
did not meet a corresponding movement west from the Missis- 
sippi because of reasons assigned earlier in this paper. Hence 
the southern part of the state was very slow in filling up. 

In 1816 there were but seven counties in the state. By 
1830 twenty-four new ones, mostly in the interior, had been 
organized. This in itself is strong evidence of the growth and 
spread of population throughout the state. 

At this point we have reached that period in the early set- 
tlement of Missouri up to which, it was stated at the beginning 
of this paper, the consideration would be carried. The subject 
is not complete without a continuation of the study of the 
growth and spread of Missouri’s population. But a study of 
Missouri’s population since 1830 is much more complete than 
that prior. New motives for immigration, new means of trans- 
portation, new elements of population, some even from foreign 
lands, new facilities for agriculture, new industries—all these, 
and other things enter into the subjects and make the subject 
much more difficult. As one pursues the subject he sees not. 
only an increase in population so that today our state stands 
fifth in the Union, but he sees the unoccupied section settled 
and the density becoming more uniform throughout the state. 
E. M. VIOLETTE. 














THE BEGINNINGS OF MISSOURI LEGISLATION. (1) 


The fact that the Universal Exposition for commemorat- 
ing the Louisiana Purchase, was postponed one year served 
a useful purpose in calling attention to certain events of 1804, 
which, for the people of Missouri, are only secondary in their 
significance to the treaty with France which resulted in the 
acquisition, by the United States, of the Trans-Mississippi 
region. The territory embraced within the present boundaries 
of Missouri was not transferred to the United States until 1804. 
Moreover, the first general laws enacted under American au- 
thority were published on October 1, of that year. In striking 
contrast with the condition in the southern portion of the 
Louisiana Purchase, we find that French and Spanish influence 
upon legal institutions in Missouri has been very slight, being 
almost inappreciable. Accordingly, in a consideration of the 
beginnings of Missouri legislation we do not need to examine 
the provisions of the acts in force during French and Spanish 
rule, but can start with the first American laws which were en- 
acted 100 years ago. 

It is the purpose of this paper to indicate the sources of 
these early laws, to consider their nature and scope and to call 
attention to some of their leading characteristics. As an in- 
troduction to this legislation, however, it will be desirable to 
consider briefly the events which preceded and influenced the 
movement. 

The Spanish Province of Louisiana was divided into two 
districts of settlement, separated from each other not only geo- 
graphically but also by differences in social and economic con- 
ditions. New Orleans and its adjacent territory represented 
what was relatively a high stage of development as compared 
with the primitive social life in Upper Louisiana. The distance 
separating the two sections prevented the governor at New Or- 





1. A paper read before the State Historical Society of Missouri at 
its fourth annual meeting, held at Columbia, December 9, 1904. 
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leans from exercising any direct supervision of the northern 
district, the government of which was left largely to the discre- 
tion of the lieutenant governor, residing at St. Louis, who was 
vested with civil and military powers. The civil law was em- 
bodied in the Code of the Indies, which eonsisted of a digest 
of Spanish colonial laws, supplemented, when the code was 
silent, by the general laws of Spain. The whole system was 
permeated by the features of the Roman civil law. (2) While 
these laws furnished equitable means for the regulation: of 
private relations a practical difficulty was presented in the 
fact that in Upper Louisiana, at least, the subordinate officials 
were not familiar with their provisions. Moreover, while 
civil and military powers were distinct, the situation of the 
colony as a frontier post, against the English in Canada on one 
hand, and the Indians on the other, necessitated the vesting of 
both classes of powers in the same official and, under the condi- 
tions which existed, the military features predominated. The 
administration of justice was summary and reflected the per- 
sonal views of the particular official. Appeals could be taken 
to the lieutenant governor and, from him, to the governor gen- 
eral at New Orleans. (3) 

While the powers of the government were theoretically ab- 
solute they were exercised for the most part judiciously and 
the people were contented. Very little occasion existed for 
legislation or governmental administration as social conditions 
were extremely primitive. Lawyers were practically un- 
known. The simple village life of the people, which was similar 
to that of a large family, was free from crimes and the few 
civil disputes were left to the arbitration of neighbors or the in- 
formal determination of the officials. (4) 





2. Stoddard, Sketches of Louisiana. Chap. VIII. 

3. An effective check upon the use of appeals as dilatory proceed- 
ings existed in the rule that before the appeal could be taken the ap- 
pellant must pay the full amount of the judgment against him, the re- 
spondent being required to give bonds to refund same in case the ap- 
peal was sustained. See Stoddard, Sketches, p. 285. 

4. Stoddard states that the disgrace which was attached to crimi- 
nal punishments affected the peaceably inclined Creoles while the ter- 
ror of such punishments (the dungeons of Havana or transportation to 
the Mexican mines) held the American settlers in awe. Sketches, p. 283. 
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While there were few Europeans in Upper Louisiana, at the 
time of its cession by France to Spain, those who came in the 
next succeeding years were almost exclusively French and 
French-Canadians. French ideas and social institutions pre- 
vailed throughout the Spanish period. The last decade of the 
eighteenth century, however, witnessed the beginning of a 
movement of Americans across the Mississippi and, at the time 
of the cession, the latter constituted a relatively large percent- 
age of the population. In a Description of Louisiana, commu- 
nicated to Congress on November 14, 1803, (5) it is stated that, 
at New Madrid, the inhabitants are mostly Americans and that 
‘‘at least two-fifths, if not a greater proportion of all the set- 
tlers on the Spanish side of the Mississippi in the Illinois coun- 
try, are likewise supposed to be Americans.’’ Major Stoddard, 
who became the first American governor of the District in 1804, 
estimated that at that time the Americans constituted more 
than three-fifths of the total population. (6) 

The total population of Upper Louisiana, at the time of the 
Purchase, is variously estimated at from 6,000 to 16,000. As 
the documents submitted to congress in 1803, show a popula- 
tion in this district of more than 6,000 in 1799, which was 
largely increased by American immigration in the next suc- 
ceeding five years (7), it is probable that the total population in 
1804 did not fall short of 10,340, which was the estimate of 
Major Stoddard. (8) This movement of Americans into the ter- 
ritory which was much more rapid after the Louisiana Purchase, 
serves to explain not only the changes in social and industrial 
life but also the practical absence of French and Spanish influ- 
ence upon early legislation. 

It must not be assumed, however, that the Americans of 
Upper Louisiana were enthusiastic over its acquisition by the 
United States. Many of them had left the United States be 
cause of special inducements offered by the Spanish governor 





Amer. State Papers, Miscellaneous. Vol. I. pp. 344-356. 
Sketches, p. 225. 

Amer. State Papers, Miscell., Vol. I. pp. 382, 383. 
Sketches, p. 226. 
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during the last years of the eighteenth century. They had re- 
ceived grants of land, the titles of which had not been per- 
fected, and they were uncertain of the attitude of the new 
government towards their claims. Moreover, many of the set- 
tlers had crossed the Mississippi on account of the Ordinance 
of 1787, which prevented them from taking their slaves into the 
Northwest Territory. These, in common with the French 
inhabitants, feared attacks upon the institution of slavery, de- 
spite the provisions of the Treaty guaranteeing to them the en- 
joyment of their property. The French residents, whose 
hopes had been excited by the earlier report of the cession of 
the territory by Spain to France, had, in their religion, particu- 
lar grounds for apprehension. (9) 

Fortunately President Jefferson was conscious of the con- 
ditions which existed and took measures for allaying the fears 
ef the inhabitants. Congress was called in special session on 
October 17, 1803, and, as soon as the Senate had ratified the 
Treaty and ratifications had been exchanged, the President 
sent a special message to Congress, suggesting that, pending 
the establishment of a permanent form of government for the 
new territory, there should be made ‘‘temporary provisions 
fcr the preservation, in the meanwhile, of order and tranquil- 
ity in the country, as the case may require.”’ (10) Congress 
responded with the Act approved October 31, 1803, (11) which 
authorized the President to take possession of the territory and 
provided that ‘‘all the military, civil and political powers, ex- 
ercised by the officers of the existing government...... shall 
be vested in such person and persons, and shall be exercised in 
such manner as the President of the United States shall direct, 
for maintaining and protecting the inhabitants of Louisiana in 
the free enjoyment of their liberty, property and religion.’’ 

In pursuance of this Act, Captain, later Major Amos 
Stoddard was designated the first civil command- 
ant of Upper Louisiana with the same powers as 





9. Albach’s Annals of the West, p. 537. 
10. Annals, 8th Cong. ist. Sess., Vol. 1. p. 17. 
ll. Stat. at Large, Vol. II. p. 2465. 
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had been possessed by the lieutenant governor under Spanish 
rule. On March 9, 1804, Captain Stoddard, acting as commis- 
siouer for the French Republic, received formal possession of 
Upper Louisiana from the Spanish authorities and, on the fol- 
lowing day, he transferred the territory to the United States. 
He was instructed that ‘‘inasmuch as the largest portion of the 
old inhabitants were strenuously opposed to the 
change of government, it would go (far to 
conciliate them, and they would much _ sooner 
become reconciled to the new order of things, by mak- 
ing little, if any change in the modus operandi of the govern- 
ment, at least for a time.’’ (12) In accordance with these 
iustructions practically no change in administration was intro- 
duced during the temporary government of the civil command- 
ant. The subordinate officials of the former administration 
were retained and the soldiers and insignia of the United States 
were the only evidences of the important change which had 
taken place. ‘ 

Meanwhile Congress had been considering more definite 
provisions for the government of the acquired territory and in 
March, 1804, passed an act entitied ‘‘An act erecting Louisiana 
into two territories, and providing for the temporary govern- 
ment thereof.’’ (13) The act, as its title indicates, separated 
the two divisions of Louisiana. Lower Louisiana, embracing 
all of the territory south of the thirty-third degree of north 
latitude, was given a separate territorial government under 
the name of the Territory of Orleans, while all of the remainder 
of the province was called the District of Louisiana. Legally, 
this district embraced the territory included in the present 
boundaries of Missouri, Arkansas, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, the 
two Dakotas and Indian Territory and parts of Minnesota, 
Montana, Wyoming, Colorado and Oklahoma. Practically, 
however, the governmental jurisdiction was limited to certain 
areas adjacent to the Mississippi river in Missouri and Arkan- 
sas. 





12. Billon, Annals of St. Louis, Vol. I. p. 364. 
13. Stat. at Large, Vol. II. p. 283. 
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The District of Louisiana was attached for governmental 
purposes to the Territory of Indiana, which,.in 1800, had been 
separated from the Northwest Territory and had been given a 
separate territorial organization. (14) The connection which 
was thus established with Indiana Territory, and through it, 
with the Northwest Territory, was of great significance for the 
early legislation since it determined the source of most of these 
acts as will be indicated below. The governor and chief of- 
ficials of Indiana Territory were to possess and exercise in the 
District of Louisiana, jurisdiction similar to that which they 
possessed in their own Territory. Hence, in order to under- 
stand the character of the governmental organization in the 
former we must consider the central government of. Indiana 
Territory. 

The act which organized this territory provided a govern- 
ment that, in all important respects, was similar to that pro- 
vided by the famous Ordinance of 1787. The chief officials 
consisted of a governor, secretary and three judges appointed 
by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. The governor was the chief executive, the judges, or 
any two of them, constituted a court with common law juris- 
diction, while the governor and judges acting together consti- 
tuted the law making body. In accordance with the provisions 
of the Ordinance of 1787 the legislative power of the governor 
and judges was restricted to the adoption of ‘‘such laws of the 
original states, criminal and civil, as may be necessary.’’ The 
governor and judges of the Northwest Territory appear to have 
experienced considerable difficulty in restricting their legisla- 
tion to the laws of the original states and frequently violated 
this provision. In legislating for the District of Louisiana, 
however, the Indiana authorities had broader powers, in this 
respect, than those which they possessed with reference to their 
own Territory. They were authorized ‘‘to make all laws which 
they may deem conducive to the good government of the in- 
habitants,’’ subject, of course, to the qualification that they 





14. Act, May 7, Stat, at Large, Vol. Il. p. 58. 
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should be consistent with the constitution and statutes of the 
United States. It was provided, moreover, that the laws in 
force in the said District of Louisiana, which were not incon- 
sistent with the Act of Congress, should continue in force un- 
til altered, modified or repealed by the governor and judges of 
Indiana Territory. In other words, the Civil Law, which had 
obtained during the Spanish Period, continued as the common 
law of the District. 

Acting under the provisions of the above Act of Congress, 

the Governor and Judges of Indiana Territory, at a session 
held at Vincennes in Indiana, adopted on October 1, 1804, 
fifteen laws for the District of Louisiana. One additional law 
was enacted by them for such District, on April 24, 1805, mak- 
ing sixteen in all adopted during the period that this District 
was attached to Indiana Territory. These acts constitute the 
foundation upon which our present system of laws has been 
erected. . 
William Henry Harrison, later President of the United 
States , was at this time Governor of Indiana Territory, having 
been appointed at the time the Territory was organized. He 
was born and educated in Virginia. Before being appointed 
governor he had served as Secretary of the Northwest Territory 
and was its first delegate in Congress. At least one of the 
judges, Henry Vanderburgh, had also had experience with the 
government of the Northwest Territory, having been a member 
and president of its legislative council when that body was or- 
ganized in 1799. (15) To their previous experience was added 
that gained during their four years’ administration of Indiana 
Territory. They weve thus rendered familiar with the needs 
of a sparsely settled, frontier community and when they came 
to legislate for the District of Louisiana, they did not attempt 
any doubtful experiments but proceeded to apply those acts, 
the value of which had been demonstrated to them by their ex- 
perience. 





15. Dillon, History of Indiana, p. 391. 
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Of the sixteen laws which they enacted, only one, a law 
regulating boatmen, does not appear in whole or in part in the 
statutes of Indiana or the Northwest Territory. Ten of these 
laws were taken from the acts of the Northwest Territory 
(which were also in force in Indiana Territory) and were prac- 
tically identical with such acts except for a few features in sev- 
eral of the laws. Four of the laws were substantially the same 
as acts of Indiana Territory, three of which were modifications 
of the laws of the Northwest Territory. Finally, the law re- 
specting slaves, which was taken from the Virginia statutes, 
contained features in common with the Indiana law concerning 
servants, which was taken from the same source. (16) Thus 
thirteen of the laws had their source in whole or in part in the 
statutes of the Northwest Territory, while two of the remaining 
three acts were influenced by the Acts of Indiana Territory. 

Turning now to a consideration of the nature of the laws 
we find that they were restricted to those which were abso- 
lutely necessary for the government during the period of its 
temporary administration by the Indiana authorities. The en- 
acting clause of each of the laws was as follows: ‘Be it en- 
acted by the Governor and Judges of Indiana territory, au- 
thorized and empowered by an act of Congress to make laws 
for the District of Louisiana and it is hereby enacted by the 
authority of same.’’ The general subjects dealt with are 
indicated by the following titles of the sixteen acts: A law 
providing for the punishment of certain crimes; a law estab- 
lishing courts for the trial of small causes; a law respecting 
slaves; a law regulating county rates and levies; an act estab- 
lishing and regulating the militia; a law establishing record- 
ers’ offices; a law regulating the practice of attornies; a law 
regulating the appointment of constables; a law regulating 
boatmen; a law of defaleation; a law to regulate the practice 
of the general court upon writs of error and for other purposes; 
a law establishing a court of probate; a law establishing courts 
of judicature ; a law regulating the oath of office; a law estab- 





16. Indiana Laws, 4th Sess., p. 26. 
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lishing the office of sheriff; a law regulating marriages. It 
would not be profitable in this connection to consider the de- 
tails of all these acts. We shall restrict our attention to a 
general description of the government which was instituted 
and of the more important provisions pertaining to the rela- 
tions of private persons. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE MILITIA.—Under the pro- 
visions of the Act of Congress the Governor of Indiana Terri- 
tory was commander-in-chief of the militia and appointed all 
officers thereof except the commanding officers who were ap- 
pointed by the President. All inhabitants between the ages 
of 18 and 45 were to be formed into a militia. The act passed 
by the governor and judges regulated the details of organiza- 
tion. (17) It is similar to the act of the Northwest Terri- 
tory enacted December 13, 1799, (18) but differs from it and 
from the Act of Congress in imposing the obligation of militia 
service upon all inhabitants between the ages of 16 and 50, 
which were the same limits that had existed in the original act 
of the Northwest Territory. (19) 

Service was not only compulsory but each militiaman was 
required to provide himself with the necessary arms and equip- 
ment. This was a species of taxation for the benefit of the cen- 
tral government of the District which did not raise any revenue 
by direct taxation until the Act of July 8, 1806. (20) The 
requirement did not constitute a hardship as the frontier life 
of the region necessitated the possession of such equipment by 
most of the adult male population. The section of the act 
is interesting as illustrating the character of military equip- 
ment a century ago. Each militiaman was required to provide 
himself ‘‘ with a good musket, a sufficient bayonet and belt, or a 
fusee, two spare flints, a knapsack, and a pouch with a box 
therein to contain not less than twenty-four cartridges, suited 
to the bore of his musket or fusee, each cartridge to contain 





17. Ter. Laws, Vol. I. p. 42. 

18. Chase’s Statutes, Vol. I. Ch., 106. 
19. July 25, 1788, Ibid. Ch. 1. 

20. Ter. Laws, Vol. I. p. 69. 
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@ proper quantity of powder and ball; or a good rifle, knap- 
sack, pouch and powder horn, with twenty. balls suited to the 
bore of his rifle, and a quarter of a pound of powder.”’ 
COUNTY ORGANIZATION.—As the district did not pos- 
sess a separate territorial government no provision was neces- 
sary respecting the central administration of civil affairs which 
was regulated by the Act of Congress indicated above. The 
Governor of Indiana, acting under the provisions of such act, 
divided the District of Louisiana into sub-districts which later 
came to be known as counties and, in order to avoid confusion 
with the District, these sub-districts will be referred to as coun- 
ties. He recognized the five sub-divisions which had existed 
under Spanish rule, viz., St. Charles, St. Louis, Ste. Genevieve, 
Cape Girardeau and New Madrid. In each of these counties a 
system of local government was established. The law regulat- 
ing county rates and levies (21) provided that the Court of 
Quarter Sessions of the Peace should be the general county 
authority. The composition of this body was determined by 
the law establishing courts of judicature. (22) The governor 
was to appoint a competent number of justices of the peace for 
each county. These justices or any number of them not less 
than three were authorized to hold quarterly in the county a 
court which was styled the general quarter sessions of the 
peace. The judicial functions of this body will be noticed 
later. As the general administrative authority for the county 
it was authorized to make contracts for the construction of 
jails, court houses, bridges, etc.; to audit and allow all claims 
against the county; to draw up the county budget and to levy 
the taxes necessary to defray the estimated expenditures. 
This Justice of the Peace system of county administration 
was substantially the same as the form of county government 
which had prevailed in England at the time of the colonization 


of America and which was introduced into the South- 
ern and Middle Colonies. In Pennsylvania, in the 
eighteenth century, it was modified by the  in- 
troduction of elective commissioners who attended 





21. Ter. Laws, Vol. I. p, 34. 
22. Ter. Laws, Vol. I. p. 50. 
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to the financial administration. The Pennsylvania sys- 
tem of commissioners, without the elective principle, was estab- 
lished in the Northwest Territory in 1795 and continued in an 
act of 1799. (23) This system continued in effect in Indiana 
Territory until 1803 when it was abolished by an act of Novem- 
ber 5th, and the Virginia justice of the peace system was es- 
tablished in its place. (24) This was the law which was copied 
in the Acts of the District of Louisiana. In 1806, however, 
the justice of the peace system was changed by an Act of July 
8 (25) which introduced the commissioner system in the Terri- 
tory of Louisiana, substantially as it had been established in 
the Northwest Territory by the acis of 1795 and 1799, except 
that the commissioners were appointed by the governor instead 
of by the Court of Quarter Sessions. 

The elective principle did not appear in county adminis- 
tration in Missouri during the territorial period. The signifi- 
cance of the commissioner system is to be found in the fact 
that, while it was soon afterwards temporarily abandoned and 
tentative experiments were made with various other systems, 
it formed the model upon which the present county court or 
commissioner system was established. 

The other local officials provided by the earliest acts were 
the sheriff, coroner, assessor, recorder and constable. In ad- 
dition to the functions which he possesses today, the sheriff 
was an important official of financial administration, being ex- 
officio collector and treasurer and also assessor as regards ob- 
jects subject to specific taxes. While some of these powers 
were taken from him by later acts they were soon restored and, 
at the close of the territorial period, the sheriff was ex-officio 
collector, treasurer and assessor for all kinds of property. 

All officials were required to take an oath of office or make 
an affirmation, the form of which was prescribed by one of the 
laws. (26) Justices of the peace, sheriffs, coroners, etc., were 





23. Chase, Statutes, Vol. I. Chs., 53, 111. 
24. Indiana Laws, 4th Sess., p. 63. 

25. Ter. Laws, Vol. I. p. 69. 

26. Ter. Laws, Vol. I. p. 64. 
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required to perform the duties of their respective offices under 
penalty of $100 fine. Today, when the competition for public 
office is so keen, compulsory official service is rarely enforced. 
One hundred years ago, however, when public revenues and 
official salaries were very small this method of securing public 
services was frequently resorted to. 

TAXATION.—Such revenue as existed at this time was 
purely local in character. The law regulating county rates 
and levies (27) was practically identical with the Indiana law of 
November 5, 1803. (28) This provided for direct taxes on 
property but did not introduce a general property tax. Specific 
rates were imposed upon personal property while real estate 
was subject to an ad valorem rate. Agricultural lands were 
exempt but all houses and town lots were subject to a tax of 
not more than thirty cents on each $100 of appraised value. The 
objects and rates of the tax on personal property were as fol- 
lows: 


Horses, mules, etc........... not exceeding fifty cents each; 
Peete GUIS 6. i. Sn ces cevieccad not exceeding ten cents each; 
Se Ci sb vnc wiewcccssds not exceeding rate for season; 
Bond servants and slaves...... not exceeding one dollar each. 


In addition, all single men above the age of twenty-one 
years, who did not possess taxable property of the value of 
$400, were to be subject to a poll tax of not less than fifty cents 
and not more than two dollars, and, in default of payment 
thereof, could be committed to jail until payment was made. 
The penalty was not large enough to serve as an inducement 
to marriage even if any such inducement had been necessary at 
that time. It was doubtless intended as a general poll tax on 
all men who did not possess taxable property with an exemp- 
tion in favor of married men falling under this class who were 
justly regarded as entitled to an exemption from taxation. 
The act also imposed a license tax upon ferries. 

JUDICIAL ORGANIZATION.—In addition to the su- 





27. Ibid. p. 34. 
28. Indiana Laws, 4th Sess., p. 63. 
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preme court of the District, which was composed of the Judges 
of Indiana Territory, there were the following inferior courts 
in each county: court of general quarter sessions of the peace, 
court of common pleas, court of probate and courts of single 
justices of the peace. (29) The composition of the court of 
quarter sessions has been described above. It had jurisdiction 
in criminal cases except those which were capital. The court of 
common pleas had practically the same organization as the 
court of quarter sessions and had jurisdiction in civil cases of 
less than $100 in value. The probate court consisted of one 
judge and possessed the ordinary jurisdiction of such courts. 
Single justices of the peace had jurisdiction in petty civil cases. 

The tendency in the territorial period was towards the con- 
solidation of courts and in 1813 all of the above courts of the 
county except that of the single justice were consolidated in a 
single court of common pleas. (30) Finally in 1815, (31) the 
counties of the territory were divided into two circuits for 
each of which a circuit judge, learned in the law, was ap- 
pointed, to whom was given jurisdiction over the judicial mat- 
ters arising in the counties in his circuit, and, in 1816, (32) 
this was extended so as to include the administrative affairs of 
such counties. This marks the greatest centralization ever 
attained in Missouri. 

ATTORNIES.—Though no attornies seem to have prac- 
ticed in the territory during the Spanish period they must have 
appeared with the introduction of American government as 
one of the earliest laws regulated their practice. (33) An 
examination before two judges of the supreme court was re- 
quired of all applicants for licenses who must also present 
certificates of good moral character. An act of the Northwest 
Territory had required applicants to present certificates 
showing that they had _ studied law for four 





29. Ter. Laws, Vol. I. pp. 20-27, 57-64. 
30. Ter. Laws, Vol. I. p. 272. 

31. Ibid, p. 345. 

32. Ibid. p. 444. 

33. Ibid. p. 49. 
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years. (34) This requirement was abrogated for Indiana 
Territory by a resolution of the governor and judges of Jan- 
uary 20,1801. (35) The act also provides that not more than 
two attornies shall argue on any one side, except in criminal 
cases, unless good cause be shown for exception. 

Lawyers’ fees were also restricted to figures which appear 
far from liberal. The act undertook to specify the fees that 
might be charged for different legal services and prescribed 
penalties for overcharges. The respective amounts were left 
blank but an act of July 7, 1807, (36) fixing the fees of of- 
ficials, provided fees for lawyers, ranging from $3 to $7 accord- 
ing to the nature of the legal proceeding. Moreover, the right 
to the fee depended upon the success of the lawyer’s efforts, 
as only the attorney of the party obtaining the judgment was 
entitled to his fee which was to be taxed with the bill of costs. 

CRIMINAL CODE.—Aggravated crimes had been very 
rare under Spanish rule. Thomas Ashe, who traveled through 
this region in 1806, testifies to the fact that the coming of the 
Americans had produced a great change, introducing the law- 
lessness characteristic of our frontier settlements. (37) Hence, 
legislation respecting crimes was necessary. The act adopted 
(38) was in most respects identical with the original criminal 
statute of the Northwest Territory. (39) In one notable re- 
spect it marked an advance over the latter. The pillory and 
whipping post, which were utilized as means of punishment for 
certain crimes in the Northwest Territory, were not treated as 
agencies for the reformation of criminals in the District of 
Louisiana except that the pillory was provided in cases 
of perjury and forgery and the whipping post was prescribed 
for the punishment of certain violations of the act respecting 
slaves. On the other hand, a retrogression appears in a more 
common provision for the death penalty than existed in what 


34. Chase, Stat., Vol. I. Ch. 87. 

35. Ind. Laws, ist Sess., pp. 6, 7. 

36. Ter. Laws, Vol. I. p. 163. 

37. Ashe, Travels in America. pp. 290, zy1, 
38. Ter. Laws, Vol. I. p. 15. 

39. Chase, Stat. Vol. I. pp. 97-101. 
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has been characterized as the ‘‘ barbarous criminal code’’ of the 
Northwest Territory. (40) Thus arson and certain degrees of 
burglary and robbery were treated as capital crimes. The 
act respecting slaves established particular crimes with severe 
punishments for certain acts of slaves and of other persons hav- 
ing relations with them. 


SLAVERY LEGISLATION.—Slavery existed in the Span- 
ish province and, as the treaty with France provided that the 
inhabitants should be protected in the free enjoyment of their 
property, it was incumbent upon the American officials to legis- 
late for this institution. There is no doubt, however, that, 
independent of this stipulation such legislation would have 
been enacted. Many of the Americans resident in the district 
had crossed the Mississippi because of the provision of the Or- 
dinance of 1787 prohibiting slavery in the Northwest and In- 
diana Territories. Moreover, some of the inhabitants of the 
latter territory possessed slaves and indentured servants and a 
large number of them favored the abolition of the prohibitory 
clause. A convention, consisting of delegates elected by the 
people of the several counties of Indiana Territory, which met 
in 1802, adopted a memorial to Congress petitioning for the sus- 
pension of such clause. (41) While Congress refused its con- 
sent to such suspension, the governor and judges in their legis- 
lation practically recognized the institution. Thus, for ex- 
ample, slaves were taxed, as such, under the revenue law re- 
ferred to above, and an act of September 22, 1803, entitled a 
law respecting servants, (42) was in fact a law for the regula- 
tion of slavery. One section of that act (43) was practically 
identical with section 11 of the act respecting slaves, which the 
governor and judges adopted for the District of Louisiana. (44) 

The Indiana act had been taken from the statutes of Vir- 
ginia and it was from the same source that the act for the Dis- 





40. Howard, Local Const. Hist. p. 416. 
41. Dillon, Hist. of Indiana, p. 410, 411. 
42. Indiana Laws, 4th Sess., p. 26. 

43. Section 10. 

44. Ter. Laws, Vol. I. pp. 27-33. 
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trict of Louisiana was for the most part derived. (45) While 
the latter act did not incorporate all of the harsh and cruel 
features which had characterized the Virginia slave code, it 
contained strict regulations governing the acts of slaves and 
imposed severe punishments for violations of its provisions. 
As in the case of Virginia, this was due primarily to a fear of 
conspiracies and insurrections among the negroes and the 
actual treatment of the slaves was much milder and more hu- 
mane than the laws would indicate. 

MARRIAGES.—In April, 1805, the Governor and Judges 
of Indiana Territory passed one additional act for the district, 
the necessity for which had evidently been overlooked in the 
preceding year. This was the law regulating marriages (46) 
which was practically the same as one of the early laws of the 
Northwest Territory. (47) This act authorized judicial officials 
as well as clergymen to join persons in marriage and required 
al! who so officiated to file a certificate of the marriage with the 
recorder. Apparently certain marriage ceremonies had been 
performed by judicial officials before the passage of this act. 
Inasmuch as the Spanish law, which continued in force, until 
modified or repealed, did not recognize civil marriages, the act 
contained a provision validating all such marriages which had 
been performed between October 1, 1804, and the date of the 
passage of the act. 

BOATMAN —Most of the settlements in the District were 
on the banks or in the vicinity of navigable streams. The regu- 
lation of river traffic was, accordingly, a matter of importance 
and one of the laws of October 1, 1804, was for the regulation 
of boatmen. It provided means for compelling boatmen to 
render proper service and for restraining the master of the 
boat from cruel usage, etc. j 

OTHER LAWS IN FORCE.—In accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Act of Congress, all laws which were in force in 





45. Hening’s Statutes of Virginia, Vol. VI. pp. 106-112, 356-369; 
Vol. XII. pp. 145, 182, 183. 

46. Ter. Laws, Vol. I. p. 665. 

47. Chase, Stat. Vol. I. Ch. 7. 
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the District at the commencement of the Act and which were 
not inconsistent with its provisions, continued in force until 
, altered, modified or repealed by the legislative authority. 
| Similar provisions were included in the subsequent acts of 
Congress affecting this territory. Hence the Civil Law con- 
: tinued in force to the extent that it was not modified by posi- 
tive acts. This continued the rule until an act of the Territory 
of Missouri of January 19, 1816, (48) which was modeled upon 
a Virginia statute, provided that the common law of England 
and all British statutes made prior to the 4th year of the reign 
of James I, which were of a general nature and not contrary 
to the constitution and laws of the United States or of the Ter- 
ritory of Missouri, should be the rule of decision until altered 
by the legislature, any law, usage or custom to the contrary not- 
withstanding. (Excepted from the above rule were the British 
statutes respecting crimes, etc., and the doctrines of entail and 
survivorship in joint tenancies.) This substituted the English 
Common Law for the Civil Law as the basis of our jurisprud- 
ence. 

THE ESTABLISHMENT OF SEPARATE TERRITORIAL 
GOVERNMENT.—The inhabitants of the District of Louisiana 
were not satisfied with the character of the temporary govern- 
ment provided by the Act of Congress of March 26, 1804. They 
were quick to seize upon American political methods. On 
September 29, 1804, two days before the Governor and Judges 
of Indiana Territory enacted the above laws, a remonstrance 
was drawn up and forwarded to Congress by deputies from the 
several counties of the District. (49) So far as regards politi- 
cal matters they complained chiefly of the fact that they were 
governed by a governor and judges who did not reside in the 
District. They also petitioned for authority to elect represent- 
atives from each county to form, with the governor, the legis- 
lative council of the territory. : 

While Congress did not grant all of their requests the 





48. Ter. Laws, Vol. I. p, 436. 
49. Amer. State Papers, Miscellaneous, Vol. I. pp. 400-405. 
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justice of the petition for a separate territorial government 
was recognized. The distance which separated them from 
Vincennes, which was the capital of Indiana Territory, was too 
great an obstacle to communication, under the conditions 
which then existed. (50) Congress accordingly, passed 
the act of March 3, 1805, (51) which went into effect 
on July 4th of that year. The only important modifications 
effected by this act were the change of the name from the Dis- 
trict to the Territory of Louisiana and its separation from In- 
diana Territory, provision being made for a governor, secretary 
and judges who should reside in the territory. General James 
Wilkinson was appointed the first governor. 

This form of government continued until 1812, when the 
Territory of Orleans was admitted into the Union as the State 
of Louisiana. Thereupon, Congress passed the Act of June 
4, 1812, (52) changing the name of the Territory of Louisiana 
to that of the Territory of Missouri and vesting legislative 
powers in a general assembly, consisting of the governor, a 
house of representatives chosen by the people of the several 
counties, and a legislative council composed of nine members 
appointed by the President of the United States from eighteen 
persons nominated by the territorial house of representatives. 

In 1816, (53) the territory was raised to the highest grade, 
the elective principle being established for the legislative coun- 
cil, each county being entitled to choose one member. 

Finally, under the Enabling Act passed by Congress 
(54) a constitution was adopted on July 19, 1820, and the 
State government was put into operation on the third Monday 
in September of that year. 

During the period between 1805 and 1820, many acts were 





50. The residents of the western part of Indiana Territory, em- 
bracing what is now Illinois, had experienced similar difficulties and, in 
1803, had presented a memorial to Congress asking to be attached to 
the territorial government to be formed for Upper Louisiana. Annals, 
8th Cong. ist Sess., p. 489. 

51. Stat. at Large, Vol. II. p. 331. 

52. Ibid. 743. 

53. Act, April 29, Stat. at Large, Vol. III. p. 328. 

54. Ibid. p. 545. 
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passed modifying the provisions of those which had been en- 
acted by the Governor and Judges of Indiana Territory. The 
latter, however, constitute the starting point in the century of 


Missouri legislation and their influence can still be traced in 
the laws of the State. 


ISIDOR LOEB. 
















LINCOLN, HANKS AND BOONE FAMILIES. 


Some Genealogical Notes Illustrating Their Connection. (1) 


1. In the year 1620 a Mrs. Lincoln, in Hingham, County 
Norfolk, England, folded to her bosom a babe which she named 
Samuel. We have no positive information as to the given 
names of either the father or the mother. We do know that 
when the boy was 14 years of age he was apprenticed to Francis 
Lawes, in Norwich, England, to learn the art of weaving, at 
that time a thriving industry of that city, the chief seat of 
Puritanism. 

On April 8, 1637, Francis Lawes, Lidda, his wife, with one 
child, Mary, and two servants, Samuel Lincorne, aged 18 
years, and Anne Smith, aged 19 years, were examined for emi- 
gration to New England, and came over either in the ship John 
and Dorothy of Ipswich, commanded by William Andrews, or 
in the Rose of Yarmouth, commanded by William Andrews, 
Junior, both of which vessels sailed in company, and landed 
their passengers at Salem, Massachusetts. Lawes remained in 
Salem, dying there in 1666. His daughter, Mary, married, 
1st, John Neale, 2d, Andrew Mansfield. Soon after landing, 
Samuel Lincoln moved to Hingham, Massachusetts, where he 
became a proprietor in 1649. It is thought that Thomas Lin. 
coln, who settled at Hingham in 1633, was a brother of Samuel. 

Samuel (1) Lincoln married about 1649, Martha 1 
by whom he had 11 children. He was known both as ‘‘weaver”’ 
and as ‘‘mariner’’ on the records of Hingham. He died there 
May 26, 1690, aged 71 years, and his wife, Martha, died April 
10, 1693. Their children were: 

i. Samuel, (2) b. Aug. 25, 1650, m. Apr. 29, 1687, De- 

borah Hersey. He d. March, 1720-1. 








1. A paper read atthe fourth annual meeting of the Society, 
December 9, 1904, by the President of the Society. 
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ii. Daniel, b. Jan. 2, 1652-3, m. Jan. 23, 1677-8, Elizabeth 
Lincoln. He d. Apr. 29, 1732. 
iii. Mordecai, b. June 19, d. July 9, 1655. 
2. iv. Mordecai, b. June 14, 1657. 
Thomas, b. Sept. 8, 1659, d. Nov. 13, 1661. 
vi. Mary, b. March 27, 1662, m. Jan. 3, 1683-4, Joseph 
Bate. 


« 


F vii. Thomas, b. Aug. 20, 1664, m. Aug. 3, 1689, Mehitable 
I Frost. He d. Apr. 2, 1715. 
‘ viii. Martha, b. Feb. 11, 1666-7, d. unmarried, Feb. 12, 
t 1740-1, aged 74 years. 
‘ ix. Sarah, b. Aug 13, d. Aug. 30, 1669. 
é x. Sarah, b. June 17, 1671, d. unmarried Nov. 28, 1743, 
j aged 72 years. 

xi. Rebecca, b. Mar. 11, 1673-4, m. 1st, May 14, 1695, 
, John Clark, of Plymouth; 2d, June 24, 1725, 


Israel Nichols, widower. 
2. Mordecai (2) Lincoln, born in Hingham, Massachn- 
setts, June 14, 1657, was a blacksmith, and worked at his trade 
in Hull, where he married about 1685, Sarah, daughter of 
Abraham and Sarah (Whitman) Jones. From Hull the family 
moved into the neighboring town of Scituate about 1704, where 
Mordecai engaged in establishing a furnace for the smelting of 
iron ore. He became also the owner of saw and grist mills, 
) and appears to have been a thriving, go-ahead man. His wife, 
Sarah, died about 1708, leaving 5 children, the first four born 
in Hull, and the fifth born in Scituate. Mordecai married, 2d, 
about 1710, widow, Mary Gannett, by whom he had one son. 
He died of apoplexy Nov. 8, 1727. His will, dated May 3, 
1727, was proven March 27, 1728. His inventory amounted to 
£3099, 14s, 8d. His children were: 
3. i. Mordecai, (3) b. April 24, 1686. 
4. ii. Abraham, b. Jan. 13, 1688-9. 
iii. Isaac, b. Oct. 24, 1691, m. 1st, Jan. 25, 1716-17, Sarah 
Cummings; 2d, Mrs.Jael Wade. He died Jan. 15, 
1771. 
iv. Sarah, b. July 29, 1694, m. Feb. 25, 1715-6, Daniel 
Tower, and d. July 7, 1754. 
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v. Elizabeth, m. Ambrose Cole, of Scituate, d. Sept. 14, 
1724. 

vi. Jacob, b. 1711. 

3. Mordecai (3) Lincoln, born April 24, 1686, when 
grown moved with his brother, Abraham, to Monmouth county, 
New Jersey. There he married Hannah, daughter of Richard 
and Sarah (Bowne) Salter, of Freehold, Monmouth county, 
previous to September 14, 1714, the date of her uncle, Capt. 
John Bowne’s will, in which Hannah Lincoln has a bequest of 
£250. Capt. Bowne was a very wealthy and influential man. 
Richard Salter was a leading lawyer of the province, county 
judge, and member of the Provincial Assembly. By deed dated 
Feb. 29, 1720, Richard Salter conveyed 400 acres of land situate 
on the Machaponix river to Mordecai Lincoln, and in another 
deed dated May 26, 1726, Salter conveyed 100 acres at the same 
place to Mordecai Lincoln, this deed mentioning the grantee 
as then of Chester county, Pa. A deed from Mordecai Lincoln, 
dated December 14, 1725, names him as of Coventry, Chester 
county, and indicates that he was then engaged in the mann- 
facture of iron. Hannah Lincoln died before December, 1725, 
having borne to Mordecai Lincoln 6 children. 

i. Hannah, (4). 

ii. Mary (4). 

5. iii. John (4). 

iv. Deborah, b. Jan. 1717, d. May 15, 1720. 

v. Sarah. 

vi. Ann, b. Mar. 1725, m. Oct. 2, 1744, William Tallman, 

b. in Rhode Island Mar. 25, 1720, settled near her 
brother, John, in Virginia. They had 11 chil- 
dren, only one reaching maturity, Benjamin, b. in 
Pennsylvania, Jan. 9, 1745-6; m. Nov. 9, 1764, 
Susannah, daughter of Benjamin and Susannah 
Boone, b. May 10, 1746. She d. July 28, 1824. He 
d. June 4, 1820. 

After his removal to Pennsylvania, Mordecai Lincoln mar- 
ried, 2d, Mary , who survived him. His will, dated Feb. 
22, 1735-6, in Amity, Pa., gives the New Jersey land to his 
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children by Hannah, and the Amity land to his children by 
Mary, and makes Mary executrix, with ‘‘Loving friends and 
neighbors, Jonathan Robeson and George Boone, trustees.’’ 
The children of Mordecai and Mary Lincoln were: 

§. vii. Mordecai. 

7. viii. Thomas. 

8. ix. Abraham. 

4. Abraham (3) Lincoln, born Jan. 13, 1689, probably 
went with his brother, Mordecai, to New Jersey. He was a 
blacksmith by trade, as related in a deed given by him Feb. 20, 
1737, conveying 240 acres of land that he had bought Feb. 11, 
1722, also 200 acres that he had bought March 15, 1725. This 
sale was preparatory to following his brother from New Jersey 
to Pennsylvania. His will was dated Springfield, Chester Coun- 
ty, Pa., April 15, 1745, and was entered for probate the 29th of 
the same month. The estate consisted of a plantation at Spring- 
field, and two houses in Philadelphia, which was divided 
among his children. No wife was mentioned, hence she had 
probably died, and we have, as yet, no trace of her name. The 
children, in the order given in the will, 


i. Mordecai (4). 
ii. Abraham. 


iii. Isaac. 
iv. Jacob. 
v. John. 
vi. Sarah. 


vii. Rebecca, m. Sept. 19, 1750, Joseph Rush. 

5. John (4) Lineoln, born about 1712, in East Jersey, 
went with his father, Mordecai, in 1725, to Pennsylvania. He 
was left by his father’s will 300 acres of land in Middlesex 
county, N. J., being part of the tract conveyed Oct. 9, 1720, by 
Richard Salter to Mordecai (3) Lineoln. This land John con- 
veyed by deed November 8, 1748, naming himself then of 
Caernavon, Lancaster county, Pa. In 1750 he sold a farm in 
Union township, adjoining Exeter, and moved to Virginia, set- 
tling in Augusta county, in the part that was organized as 
Rockingham county in 1779. His will can not be found, as 
many of the papers in the probate court st Harrisonburg have 
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been destroyed by fire. But there is proof of his having had 

5 sons, perhaps more, besides daughters. The maiden name of 

his wife is not certainly known, but family tradition asserts 

that it was Moore. The names of the children positively 
known were: 
i. John (5) 

ii. Thomas (5). 

9. iii. Abraham (5). 

iv. Isaac (5). 

v. Jacob (5) had David (6), who was father of Abraham 

(7), b. 1820, living 1903 at Lacy Springs, Rock- 
ingham county, Va. 

6. Mordecai (4) Lincoln, b. about 1730, inherited one- 
third of his father’s Amity, Pa., plantation. He was taxed in 
Berks county in 1752, and kept store. He was connected with 
the commissary or quartermaster department during the Revo- 
lution. His wife’s name is unknown. After the Revolution- 
ary war Mordecai (6) moved to Fayette county, Pa., where his 
descendants live to this day. There he died in 1812, aged 82 
years, and he was buried at Uniontown. His children were: 

%, Benjamin (5), b. Nov. 29, 1756, settled in Fayette 
county, Pa. 

John (5), b. March 28, 1758, when a young man went 
to visit his uncle, John, in Va., and there had his 
nose bitten off in a fight, and his father was 
obliged to go for him. He was taken home to 
Fayette county, and placed under the guardian- 
ship of his brother, Benjamin, on the homestead 
farm. 

iii. Ann, b. Nov. 22, 1759, m. William Jones. 

iv. Hannah, b. Dee. 31, 1761. 

v. Sarah, b, Feb. 25, 1767. 

7. Thomas (4) Lincoln, b. 1733, was the second sheriff of 
Berxs county. He had two sons. 

i. Hananiah (5), served during the Revolution, subse- 
quently joined Boone’s infant settlement in Ken- 
tucky, and afterwards moved to Missouri. 
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ii. Michael, served in the Revolution, and immediately 
after the war closed settled in Union county, Pa., 
where his descendants live to this day. 

8. Abraham (4) Lincoln, the posthumous son of Morde- 

eai and Mary Lincoln, of Amity, Pa., b. 1736, m. Ann Boone, a 
first cousin of Daniel Boone. It is said that Daniel Boone used 
to go back from North Carolina often to visit his friends in 
Pennsylvania, and his glowing accounts of the south and west 
probably induced John (4) Lincoln to remove to Virginia. 
After his removal there he was called Virginia John to distin- 
guish him from others bearing the same name. Abraham was 
a member of the legislature of Pennsylvania from Berks county 
in 1782, a delegate to the Pennsylvania Convention which rati- 
fied the Constitution of the United States, also a member of the 
Convention which framed the Pennsylvania Consitution of 
1790. His descendants live in Berks, Chester, Lancaster and 
other adjoining counties. The children of Abraham and Ann 
Lincoln were: 
i. Mordecai. 

ii. James, b. 1766, d. Birdsboro, Pa., 1860, aged 94. 

iii. Thomas, d. 1864. 

iv. John. 

9. Captain Abraham (5) Lincoln was born near Harri- 
sonburg, Virginia, in 1751, and lived near Lynnville Creek, 
Rockingham county. He was a captain of militia in 1776, dur- 
ing that year presiding at a court martial at Staunton. The 
record is preserved in the Hustings court, and his name is 
signed as Abraham Linkhorn, of Staunton. There he married 
about 1772, Mary Shipley, and there his children were born. 
In 1782 the family emigrated to Kentucky, settling at Bear- 
grass Fort, near the present city of Louisville. In the original 
Field Book of Daniel Boone, in the possession of the State His- 
torical Society of Wisconsin, is the following entry: ‘‘ Abraham 
Lincoln enters 500 acres of land on a Treasury Warrant on the 
south side of Licking Creek or river, in Kentucky.’’ In 1784, 
while at work with his boys clearing the forest, Captain Lin- 
coln was killed by a lurking Indian, who seized Thomas, 6 years 
old, as his captive. Mordecai, the oldest boy, only 11 at the 
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time, shot the Indian through the heart. The children of Capt. 
Abraham and Mary (Shipley) Lincoln were: 
i. Mordecai (6), b. 1773, late in life moved to Hancock, 
county, Ill. 

ii. Josiah (6), b. 1776, settled in Harrison county, Ind. 
10. iii. Thomas (6), b. 1778. 

iv. Mary, 6. 1780, m. Ralph Crume. 

v. Naney, b. 1783, m. William Brumfield. 

10. Thomas (6) Lincoln was born in Augusta, afterwards 
Rockingham county, Va., in 1778. He went to Kentucky with 
his father, and as the latter was killed while Thomas was small, 
he grew up in poverty and privation. The law of entail being 
then in force, the little property left by Capt. Abraham Lin- 
coln fell to Mordecai, the oldest son, and the others were forced 
to struggle. Thomas grew up in ignorance, there being then 
no schools for the poor, and when old enough he was put to 
work at the carpenter trade with Joseph Hanks, of Elizabeth- 
town, Ky. On June 12. 1806, he married Nancy Hanks. born 
1783, a sister of Joseph Hanks, both of them being Thomas Lin- 
coln’s first cousins. She was superior in attainments and in- 
tellectual power, to her husband, and her memory was ever 
revered by her eminent son. In November 1817 the family re- 
moved to Spencer county, Indiana, where Nancy Hanks Lin- 
coln died October 5, 1818. In 1819 Thomas Lincoln married 
2d. Widow Sarah Bush Johnston, of Elizabethtown, Ky. In the 
spring of 1830 the family moved to Macon county, Ill., making 
several changes thereafter, finally settling in Coles county, 
where Thomas Lincoln died in 1851, aged 73 years. The chil- 
dren of Thomas and Nancy Hanks Lincoln were: 

i. Sarah (7), b. 1807, m. 1826, Aaron Grigsby, d. 1828. 
i. Abraham (7), b. Feb. 12, 1809. 

iii. Thomas, d. in infancy. 

11. Abraham (7)Lincoln, born in Hardin county, Ken- 
tucky, Feb. 12, 1809, moved to Indiana with his parents in 1817, 
thence to Illinois. He married at Springfield, Illinois, Nov. 
4, 1842, Mary Todd, b. 1818, at Lexington, Ky. His eminent 
life is too well known by all to need repetition here. He died 
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by the assassin’s bullet Aprii 15, 1865, and Mary Todd Lincoln 
d. July 16,1882. Children: 
i. Robert Todd, b. Aug. 1, 1843. 
ii. Edward Baker, b. March 10, 1846, d. young. 
iii. William Wallace, b. Dec. 21, 1850, d. Washingtoa, 
Feb. 20, 1862. 
iv. Thomas, b. April 4, 1853, d. Chicago, July 15, 1871. 


HANKS. 


In the year 1700 a family composed of Uriah Hanks and 
his wife, Lurana, with two sons, Benjamin and John, left their 
native place, Birmingham, England, and emigrated to America, 
landing at Plymouth, Mass. Benjamin finally settled in Conn., 
while John made his way to Pennsylvania. After some years 
John Hanks, as the name stands upon the record, citizen of 
Whitemarsh, stands up before the meeting in the Quaker meet- 
ing house in Gwynedd, near Philadelphia, and promises to be a 
true and loving husband to Sarah Evans. With his young wife 
he moved up the Schuylkill river to Berks county, settling in 
Union township, neighbor to Mordecai and John Lincoln, and 
to George and Squire Boone, father and grandfather of Daniel 
Boone. 

About 1758 the families of John Lincoln and John Hanks 
moved to Virginia, and were neighbors in Rockingham county. 
The records of Harrisonburg are very defective, but it is eer- 
tain that Joseph Hanks, a son of John, married Nancy Shipley. 
an elder sister of Mary Shipley who married Captain Abraham 
Lincoln. Joseph Hanks moved from Amelia county, Va., with 
his family, about 1789, and settled in Nelson county, Ky. Thera 
he died in 1793, as his will dated Jan. 9, of that year, was pro- 
bated May, 14, 1793. By this will he made his wife, Nancy. 
executrix, and named 8 children as follows: 

i. Thomas. 

ii. Joshua. 
iii. William, married Elizabeth Hall. 
iv. Charles. 

v. Joseph, m. Polly Young. 
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vi. Elizabeth, m. Levi Hall. 

vii. Polly, m. Jesse Friend. 

viii. Nancy, b. 1783, m. Thomas Lincoln. 

Joseph Hanks, second, set up a carpenter shop in Eliza- 
bethtown, Ky., in which Thomas Lincoln, his first cousin, with 
scarcely any education, struggled for a livelihood. Two lines 
of Puritan pioneer descent had now met, one from Norwich, 
the other from Birmingham, and the marriage on June 12, 
1806, of Thomas Lincoln to his cousin, Nancy 
Hanks, had united them. Nancy, who was born in 
1783, had some education, and her intellect seems to have been 
stronger than that of her husband, although he was by no 
means the shiftless ne’er do well that he has been represented. 
She d. Oct. 5, 1818, on Pigeon creek, Spencer county, Indiana, 
Abraham Lincoln said ‘‘ All that I am, I owe to my mother.”’ 


SHIPLEY. 


Robert Shipley bought 314 acres of land on September 16, 
1765, in Lunenburg county, Virginia. His wife’s name was 
Sarah Rachael. Their children were: 

i. Mary, who married about 1772, Capt. Abraham Lin- 
coln. 

ii. Lucey, married Richard Berry and moved about 1789 

to Kentucky. She brought up her niece, Nancy 
Hanks, who was left an orphan young and at her 
house in Washington county, Ky., June 12, 1806, 
Thomas Lincoln and Nancy Hanks, first cousins, 
were married. 

iii. Sarah, m. Robert Mitchell, settled in Ky. 

iv. Elizabeth, m. Thomas Sparrow, settled in Kentucky. 

v. Nancy, m. Joseph Hanks and died in Kentucky 
not very long after her husband’s death in 1793. 


BOONE. 


1. The first of this family in America was Geo. Boone, who 
was born about 1670 at the old family home of Bradwinch, 
about 8 miles from Exeter, England. There he married Mary 
, by whom he had nine sons and two daughters. The 
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entire family emigrated to America, landing at Philadelphia, 
October 10, 1717. George Boone purchased a tract of land in 
‘what is now Bucks county, Pa., and called it Exeter from the 
town in England whence he had emigrated. Of his eleven 
children I have only been able thus far to trace three sons by 
name, John (2), James (2), and Squire (2). 

2. Squire (2) Boone was married July 23, 1720, in Essex 
township, Pa., to Sarah Morgan, and they had 11 children—7 
boys and 4 girls. In 1752 the family moved to North Carolina, 
settling on the banks of the Yadkin river, eight miles from 
where the town of Wilkesborough now stands. The children 
were: 

i James, killed by Indians in 1773. 
ii. Samuel. 
iii. Jonathan. 


iv. Squire. 
v. George. 
3. vi. Daniel. 


vii. Edward. 

viii. Sarah. 

ix. Elizabeth. 
x. Mary. 
xi. Hannah. 

3. Daniel (3) Boone was born October 22, 1734, in Exeter 
township, Pa. He was of a restless pioneer spirit, and early be- 
gan his adventurous travels, although he had a good education 
for the times, and was a skilled land surveyor. He removed 
with his father’s family to North Carolina in 1752, and there 
was married to Rebecca Bryant, August 14, 1756. He d. in St. 
Charles county, Missouri, September 26, 1820. They had 
9 children—5 boys and 4 girls—as follows: 

i. James (4), born May 30, 1757, unmarried, killed by 
Indians, Oct. 26, 1774. 
ii. Israel, b. Jan. 25, 1759, unmarried, killed by Indians, 
August 19, 1782. 
iii. Susannah, b. November 2, 1760. 
iv. Jemima, b. October 4, 1762, m. in Kentucky about 
1782. Flanders Callaway, b. in North Carolina, 
































v. 
vi 


4. vii. 


6. ix 
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iv. 
v. 
vi. 
Vii. 
Viii. 
ix. 


: iii. 
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June 9, 1753, and had four sons. Their eldest son 
was Captain James Callaway, b. Fayette County, 
Ky., September 13, 1783, m. about 1805, Nancy 
Howell, killed by Indians. A bold and intrepid 
pioneer for whom Callaway county, Mo., was 
named. Other children were John, Larkin and 
Boone. 

Lavina, b. March 23, 1766. 

. Rebecea, b. May 26, 1768, m. W. Hays. A daughter, 
Elizabeth, m. James Van Bibber in Callaway 
county, about 1816. He with Nathan Boone sur- 
veyed Callaway county. 

Daniel Morgan, b. Dee. 23, 1769, emigrated to St. 
Louis county, Mo., in 1788, where he married 
about 1805, Sarah Griffin Lewis, whose father re- 
moved from the vicinity of Mt. Vernon, Va., 
where she was born Jan. 29, 1786. He died July 
13, 1837, in Jackson county, Mo., and she died 
there June 19, 1850. 


5. viii. Jesse B., b. May 23, 1773, d. 1820. 
. Nathan. 


Daniel Morgan (4) and Sarah Griffin (Lewis) Boone 


had children as follows: : 


John W. (5), b. Dec. 19, 1806, d. unmarried in 1822. 

Nathan, b. Feb. 17, 1808, d. unmarried in 1836. 

Daniel, b. March 27, 1809. 

Lindsley, b. Oct. 22, 1811, m. Sarah Grooms, d. 1834. 

Edward H. b. July 1813, died unmarried in 1860. 

Elizabeth L. b. April 22, 1815, m. Jesse White, d. 
1850. 

Alonzo H. b. March 22, 1817, m. Elizabeth Stewart, 
d. 1873. 

James, b. 1819, m. Lorinda Carbo, b. 1852. 

Milton S. b. March 11, d. Aug. 1820. 

Cassandra, Nov. 3, 1821, m. a Casby, d. May 20, 1845. 

Morgan, b. Aug. 3, 1824, m. Ist, Disa Stewart, 2d, 

Mary Ann Randolph, d. 1852. 
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xii. Napoleon, b. Aug 22, 1828, died unmarried May 20, 
1850. 

5. Jesse B. (4) Boone was born in Kentucky May 23, 
1773. He moved to Kanawha county, Virginia, with his par- 
ents, and was the first salt inspector of that county. He m. 
there, Chloe Van Bibber, daughter of Mathias Van Bibber, who 
was companion and chainman for Daniel Boone in all his Kana- 
wha surveying. Van Bibber went to Missouri in 1799 with 
Daniel Boone, but afterwards returned to Virginia. The 
James Van Bibber, who settled in Callaway county, Mo., and 
married in 1816, Elizabeth Hays, a granddaughter of Daniel 
Boone, was his son. Jesse Boone did not move to Missouri until 
1818, ad died there in 1820. His children were: 

i. Albert Gallatin, b. Kanawha county, Va., 1803. 
ii. Minerva, m. Lilburn W. Boggs, afterwards gover- 
nor of Missouri. 
iii. Panthea, m. a Warner. 

6. Col. Nathan (4) Boone, was born in Kentucky about 
1777. He married in Kanawha county, Virginia, a Miss Van 
Bibber, cousin to the wife of his brother, Jesse B. Nathan set- 
tled in St. Charles county, Mo., and was a member of the Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1820. His father, Daniel Boone, died 
at his home on the Femme Osage river. 

7. Daniel (7) Boone was born in St. Charles county, Mo., 
on March 27, 1809. He married in January, 1832, Mary Con- 
stance Philibert, who was born in Quebec, Canada, in 1813. Her 
parents moved to St. Louis soon after her birth, and soon died 
there, and she was adopted by a Chouteau family and taken to 
Westport Landing, now Kansas City. Here she met Daniel 
Boone, and became his wife. They settled south of Kansas 
City on a farm, and the husband died there in 1880. Mrs. 
Boone died in Kansas City this last summer, survived by 9 
children, 52 grand children, 28 great grandchildren and 2 great 
great grand children. Daniel and Constance Boone had 12 
children as follows: 

i. Elizabeth L. (6) b. Feb. 22, 1833, m. J. S. Stewart. 
ii. Delila (6), 6. Feb. 7, 1834, m. Samuel Stewart. 
iii. Mary J., (6) b.July 27, 1838, m. Leonard Fuqua, liv 
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Vii. 
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ing now at Waldo Park. 

Alonzo H. (6), b. May 9, 1840, d. unmarried, Sept. 
24, 1859. 

Napoleon (6), b. Oct. 1, 1842, m. Jane Douglass, liv- 
ing 1904, at Waldo. 

Theodore, b. Oct. 11, 1844, m. Martha May, living 
1904, at Caldwell, Idaho. 

Daniel, b. Oct. 25, 1846, m. Martha Webp, living 1904 
at Dallas, Mo. 

Cassandra, b. March 14, 1849, m. Geo. Douglass, liv- 
ing 1904 in Randolph Co., Mo. 

Nathan, b. Feb. 29, 1852, living 1904 in Warrens- 
burg, Mo. 

Sarah M., b. Feb. 3, 1854, m. W. F. Gordon, living 
1904, 4210 Washington St., Kansas City, Mo. 

John, b. Oct. 1856, living 1904 Waldo, Mo. 

James, b. June 17, 1862, living 1904, Warrensburg, 

Mo. 
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ADJUTANT GENERAL. 


Biennial report of the adjutant general for the years 
1903-1904, Jefferson City, Tribune Printing Company, n. d., 
105 p. O. el. 


AGRICULTURE. 


Thirty-seventh annual report of the Missouri State Board 
of Agriculture, a record of the work for the year 1904. Also 
valuable information on breeding and feeding live stock, im- 
proving the fertility of the soil, growing crops, dairying, agri- 
cultural and live stock statistics, ete. Published, 1905. The 
Hugh Stephens Printing Company, Jefferson City, n. d. 411 p. 
illus. O. el. 

Contents: Annual report; proceedings of second annual 
meeting of the Missouri Corn Growers’ association; eighth an- 
nual meeting Improved Live Stock Breeders’ association; the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition; the fifteenth annual meeting 
of the Missouri State Dairy association; statistics; index. 

Missouri State Board of Agriculture. Monthly Bulletin. 
Vol. IV and Vol V., 1904-1906, Columbia, Mo. (Vol. IV. No. 8, 
Jan., 1905, to Vol. V. No. 6, Nov., 1905, except Vol. V. No. 
4, ineluded in the period covered by this bibliography.) 

Bulletin, Vol. IV, No. 8, Jan., 1905. Second annual meet- 
ing of Missouri Corn Growers’ association. 55 p illus. O. pap. 

Bulletin, Vol. IV, No. 9, Feb., 1905. Eighth annual meet- 
ing of Missouri Improved Live Stock Breeders’ association. 
66 p. O. pap. 

Bulletin, Vol. IV, No. 10, March, 1905. Missouri State 
Dairy association. Fifteenth annual meeting. 86 p. O. pap. 

Bulletin, Vol. IV, No. 11 April, 1905. Farmers’ Institutes 
and Corn Shows. 13 p. Q. pap. 
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Bulletin, Vol. IV, No. 12, May, 1905. Agriculture in Mis- 
souri Schools. 44 p. illus. O. pap. 

Bulletin, Vol. V, No. 1, June, 1905. The School the ally 
of the home. 19 p. O. pap. 

Bulletin, Vol. V. No. 2, July, 1905. Better roads for 
Missouri. 30 p. illus. O. pap. 

Bulletin, Vol. V, No. 3, August, 1905. The tuberculin test 
for Missouri Cattle. 23 p. illus. O. pap. 

Bulletin, Vol. V. No. 5, October, 1905. Bee Keeping, 16 p. 
illus. O. pap. 

Bulletin, Vol. V, No. 6, November, 1905. Missouri State 
Dairy association, the sixteenth annual meeting. 63 p. O. pap. 

Missouri State Fair, [Second] biennial report of board of 
directors, 1903-1904. Sedalia, Sedalia Printing Company, n. 
d., 64 p. illus. pap. 

Speech of Gov. A. M. Dockery. Disinterested Comment. 
Development and success of the institution noted by the press. 
Sedalia, Sedalia Printing Company, n. d. 22 p. illus. O. pap. 

Fifth annual exhibition, August, 1905. Sedalia, Sedalia 
Printing Company, n. d. 88 p. 12 o. pap. 


AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION. 


Bulletins—Columbia. 

No. 67. April, 1905. Department of animal husbandry. 
Supplement to corn for fattening hogs, by E. W. Forbes. 19 p. 

No. 68. July, 1905. Department of Dairy Husbandry. 
I. A test of tin can separators. II. A test of a fly repel- 
lant, by C. H. Eckles. 39 p. 

No. 69. October, 1905. Three fungous diseases of the 
cultivated ginseng, by Howard S. Reed. 66 p. illus. 

No. 70. December, 1905. Analyses of commercial fer- 
tilizers, by P. Schweitzer and R. M. Bird. 11 p. 

Circulars of information, Columbia: 

No. 18. January, 1903. The farmers’ creamery in Mis- 
souri: when and how to build, by R. M. Washburn. 21 p. illus. 

No. 19. March, 1905. Suggestions for Missouri corn 
growers, by M. F. Miller. 27 p. illus. 

No. 20. April, 1905. Directions for making Bordeaux 
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powder, Missouri Experiment Station formula, by R. M. Bird. 
[3 p.] 

No. 21. Some fungus diseases and their treatment by 
Bayard F. Floyd. (Reprint from Horticultural report, 1905.) 


AUDITOR. 


Report of the state auditor to the Forty-third General As- 
sembly for the two fiscal years beginning January 1, 1903, and 
ending December 31, 1904. Jefferson City, Tribune Printing 
Company, 1905. 48 p. O. 

Contained also in Appendix to the Journals. 

The foregoing report with tables, 696, (2), x. p. O. el. 


BLIND, SCHOOL FOR THE 


Twenty-fourth biennial report of the Missouri School for 
the Blind to the Forty-third general assembly, January 1, 1905. 
Jefferson City, Tribune Printing Company. n. d. 22 p. O. pap. 
Contained also in Appendix to the Journals. 


BUILDING AND LOAN. 

Fourth annual report of the Supervisor of Building and 
Loan Association of the State of Missouri, 1905. n. p., n. d. 
53 p. O. pap. 

CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. 


Fourth biennial report of the State Board of Charities and 
Corrections to the Forty-third general assembly. January, 
1905. Jefferson City, Tribune Printing Company, 1905. 118 p. 
O. pap. and el. 

Contained also in Appendix to the Journals. 


CONFEDERATE HOME. 


Fourth biennial report of the Board of Managers for the 
years 1903 and 1904 of the Confederate Home of Missouri at 
Higginsville, to the Forty-third General Assembly. Jefferson 
City, Tribune Printing Company, 1905. 56 p. illus. OU. pap. 

Contained also in Appendix to the Journals. 


COURT REPORTS. 
Reports. Courts of Appeals. Cases determined by the St. 
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Louis and Kansas City Courts of Appeals. Columbia, 1905. 
Vols. 106-112. 

Supreme Court. Reports of cases determined in the Su- 
preme Court, Columbia, 1905. Vols. 181-189. 


DEAF, SCHOOL FOR THE. 


| Twenty-fifth biennial report of the Missouri School for the 
Deaf, Fulton, Mo., to the Forty-third general assembly, 1903- 
1904. Jefferson City, Tribune Printing Company, 1905. 33 p. 
O. pap. 

Contained also in Appendix to the Journals. 

Twenty-fifth biennial report of the Missouri School for the 
Deaf for the years 1903 and 1904 to the Fortythird general 
assembly. Printed by the pupils of the school, Fulton, Missouri, 
January, 1905. 30 p. 8. pl. O. pap. 

Manual of primary number work. Arranged by David 
C. MeCue. Fulton, Mo., printing plant of Missouri School for 
Deaf, September, 1906. [1905.] 45 p. O. pap. 


FACTORY INSPECTION. 
Biennial report of the State Factory Inspector to the 
Forty-third general assembly, January, 1905. Jefferson City, 


Tribune Printing Company, 1905. 60 p. O. pap. 
Contained also in Appendix to the Journals. 


FEDERAL SOLDIERS’ HOME. 


Fourth biennial report of the Federal Soldiers’ Home, St. 
James, Mo., to the Forty-third general assembly, 1903-1904. 
Jefferson City, Tribune Printing Company, 1905. 32 p. O. pap. 

Contained also: in Appendix to the Journals. 


FEEBLE MINDED AND EPILEPTIC. 


Third biennial report of the Missouri Colony of Feeble 
Minded and Epileptic, Marshall, Missouri, to the Forty-third 
general asembly, 1903-1904. Jefferson City, Tribune Printing 
Company, 1905. 46 p. O. pap. 

Contained also in Appendix to Journals. 


FISH COMMISSION. 


Biennial report of the Missouri Fish Commission to the 
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Forty-third general assembly, 1903-1904. Jefferson City, Tri- 
bune Printing Company, 1905. 11 p. O. pap. 
Contained also in Appendix to Journals. 


FRUIT EXPERIMENT STATION. 


[Third] biennial report of the Board of Trustees of the 
Missouri State Fruit Experiment Station at Mountain Grove, 
Mo., for 1903-1904. Forty-third general assembly. [Spring- 
field n. d.] 12 p. 12 pl. O. pap. 

Bulletin No. 13, December, 1905. Commercial fertilizers. 
23 p. O. pap. 

GAME AND FISH WARDEN. 


Circulars, Sedalia, 1905. No. 2 (issued in advance of of- 
ficial term, on June 1, 1905.) To applicants for appointment 
as deputy game and fish wardens. 3 p. 7 x5 3-4 in. pap. 

No. 3. Hunting licenses—of whom required—how ob- 
tained—ete. 3 p. 7x5 3-4 in. pap. 

No. 4. June 23,1905. To county clerks. 1 p. Q. 

State Warden’s construction of the game law in full. n. 
t. p., 4p. Fol. 

Game and Fish laws of the State of Missouri. J. H. Rodes, 
Game and Fish Warden. (Passed by Forty-third general as- 
sembly.) Jefferson City, The Hugh Stephens Printing Com- 
pany, n. d., 16 p. O. pap. 

Game and fish laws of the State of Missouri. Caused to be 
printed by J. H. Rodes, Game and Fish Warden. Act approved 
March 10, 1905. Sedalia, Sedalia Printing Company, n. d., 16 
p. O. pap. 

[First] annual report of the State Game and Fish Warden 
for the year ending December 31, 1905, by J. H. Rodes, State 
Game and Fish Warden. Jefferson City, The Hugh Stephens 
Printing Company, n. d. 89. [3] p. illus. O. pap. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


Laws of Missouri passed at the regular session of the 
Forty-third general asembly, begun and held at the City of Jef- 
ferson City, Wednesday, January 4, 1905. Jefferson City, The 
Hugh Stephens Printing Company, n. d., 354 p. O. 1-2 sh. 
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Senate Journal of Forty-third general assembly, 1905. 
Jefferson City, The Hugh Stephens Printing Company, n. d. 
792 p. O. 1-2 sh. 

House Journal of Forty-third general assembly, 1905. Jef- 
ferson City, The Hugh Stephens Printing Company, n. d. 1154 
p. O. 1-2 sh. 

Message of Governor Alexander M. Dockery to the Forty- 
third general assembly of Missouri, 1905. Jefferson City, Tri- 
1905. Jefferson City, Tribune Printing Company, n. d. 15 p. 
O. pap. 

Botschaft von Gouverneur Alexander M. Dockery an die 
43. Gesetzgebende, Versammlung des Staates Missouri, Am. 4. 
Januar, 1905. Jefferson City, Tribune Printing Company, 
1905, 14 p. O. pap. 

Special message to the Forty-third general assembly on 
convict labor by Governor Alexander M. Dockery, 1905. Jeffer- 
son City, Tribune Printing Company, n. d. 5 p. O. pap. 

Contained also in Appendix to Journals. 

Special message to the Forty-third general assembly on 
Supreme Court building and convict labor, by Gov. Alexander 
M. Dockery, Jan. 9, 1905. Jefferson City, Tribune Printing 
Company, n. d. 3 p. O. pap. 

Contained also in House Journal. 

Inaugural address of Governor Joseph W. Folk to the 
Forty-third general asembly of the State of Misouri, January 
9, 1905. Jefferson City, Tribune Printing Company, 1905. 16 
p. O. pap. 

Special mesage of Governor Joseph W. Folk to the Forty- 
third general asembly of Misouri, 1905. Jefferson City, Tri- 
bune Printing Company, 1905. (Breeders’ law, Portland Ex- 
position and Soldiers’ Memorial and Historical Building.) 7 
p. O. pap. 

Message—(Special message of Gov. Joseph W. Folk, 
March 9, 1905. Anti-bribery bill.) 5 p. O. pap. 

Contained also in Appendix to Journals. 

Appendix to House and Senate Journals of the Forty-third 
general asembly of the State of Missouri, 1905. Jefferson City, 
The Hugh Stephens Printing Company, n. d. O. 1-2 sh. 
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Contents: Message of Gov. Dockery, 15 p.; Special Mes- 
sage of Gov. Dockery on Convict labor, 5 p.; Inaugural address 
of Gov. Polk, 16 p.; Special message of Gov Folk, 7 p.; Report 
of Auditing Committee, 34 p.; Report of Visiting Committee, 
164 p.; Biennial report of State Geologist, 56 p.; Fourth Bien- 
nial report of Federal Soldiers’ Home, 32 p.; 4th Biennial re- 
port of Confederate Home, 36 p.; Biennial report of State Nor- 
mal School, Kirksville, 52 p.; Biennial report of State Normal 
School, Warrensburg, 46 p.; Biennial report of State Normal 
School, Cape Girardeau, 42 p.; Eighth Biennial report State In- 
dustrial Home for girls, 39, p.; Eighth Biennial report of Mis- 
souri Training School for Boys, 30 p; Twenty-sixth Biennial re- 
port of State Hospital No. 1, 49 p.; Fifteenth Biennial report of 
State Hospital No. 2, 43 p.; Ninth Biennial report of State Hos- 
pital No. 3, 52 p.; Second Biennial report of State Hospital No. 
4, 52 p.; Twenty-fourth Biennial report of Missouri School for 
the Blind, 22 p.; Biennial report of the State Factory Inspec- 
tor, 60 p.; Biennial report of the State Penintentiary 266 p.; 
Twenty-fiifth Biennial report of the Missouri School for the deaf, 
33 p.; Report of receipts and expenditures of Lincoln Institute, 
15 p.; Biennial report of State Board of Mediation and Arbi- 
tration, 29 p.; Fourth Biennial report of State Board of Chari- 
ties and Corrections, 118 p.; Third Biennial report of Missouri 
Colony for Feeble-Minded and Epileptic, 46 p.; Biennial report 
Board of Health, 25 p.; Report of Board of Visitors of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, 15 p.; Biennial report of Corporations, 5 
p.; Report of the Conference of Judges, 5 p.; Report of Mis- 
souri Commission to the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, p.; 
292 p.; Report of State Treasurer, 57 p.; Report of the State 
Auditor, 48 p.; Biennial report of the Fish Commission, 11 p.; 
Report of the State Librarian, 32 p. 

Report of the Senate Committee on rules of the Forty- 
third general assembly, 1905. Jefferson City, Tribune Printing 
Company, n. d. 40 p. 3 7-8x7 in. pap. 

Contained also in Senate Journal. 

Report of the House Committee on rules of the Forty-third 
general assembly, 1905. Jefferson City, Tribune Printing Com- 
pany, n. d. 41 p. 3 7-8x7 in. pap. 
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The last above with names of committees, members and 
employees. 64 p. 3 7-8 in. mor. 

Report of the Auditing Committee to settle with the State 
Auditor and Treasurer, January, 1905. Jefferson City, Tribune 
Printing Company, 1905. 34 p. O. pap. 

Contained ‘also in Appendix to Journals. 

Report of the Committee to visit State Institutions of 
Missouri, located elsewhere than at the seat of government, to 
the Forty-third general assembly. Jefferson City, Tribune 
Printing Company, 1905. 164 p. O. pap. 

Contained also in Appendix to Journals. 

Partial report of the Senate Committee appointed to inves- 
tigate charges preferred against Thomas K. Neidringhaus, Jan- 
uary 16, 1905. Jefferson City, Tribune Printing Company, 
1905. 7p. O. pap. 

Contained also in Senate Journal. 

Majority and Minority reports of the House Committee 
appointed to investigate charges preferred against Thomas K. 
Neidringhaus, January 17, 1905. Jefferson City, Tribune Print- 
ing Company, 1905. 87 p. O. pap. 

Senate Standing Committees Forty-third general assembly. 
n.t. p. 3p. 

GEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 

Biennial report of the State Geologist to the Forty-third 
general assembly. Jefferson City, Tribune Printing Company, 
n. d. 56 p. O. pap. 

Contained also in Appendix to Journals. 

The Geology of Moniteau county by F. B. Van Horn, with 
an introduction by E. R. Buckley. Vol III, 2nd series. Jeffer- 
son City. The Hugh Stephens Printing Company, n. d. 104 p. 
maps, folders, illus, cl. and pap. 

HEALTH, BOARD OF. 

Biennial report of the Missouri State Board of Health to 
the Forty-third general assembly. Jefferson City, Tribune 
Printing Company, 1905. 25 p. O. pap. 

Contained also in Appendix to Journals. 

Bulletins of the Missouri State Board of Health. Vol. III, 
Kansas City, 1905. 
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Nos .1-10. (Nos. 2, 3, 4 and 5 not seen.) 

Nos. 7, 8, 9 were issued in one. No. 11 was Feb., 1906, and 
after a part were printed the number was changed Vol. IV, 
No. 1. 

iNDUSTRIAL HOME FOR GIRLS. 

Eighth biennial report of board of managers of the State 
Industrial Home for Girls, Chillicothe, Mo., for the two years 
ending December 31, 1904. Jefferson City, Tribune Printing 
Company,n.d. 39 p. illus. O. pap. 

Contained also in Appendix to Journals. 

INSANE STATE HOSPITAL NO. 1. 


Twenty-sixth biennial report of State Hospital, No. 1, Ful- 
ton, Mo., to the Forty-third general assembly, 1903-1904. Jef- 
ferson City, Tribune Printing Company, 1905. 49 p. O. pap. 

Contuined also in the Appendix to Journals. 


INSANE STATE HOSPITAL NO. 2. 


Fifteenth biennial report of State Hospital No. 2, St. 
Joseph, Mo., to the general assembly, 1903-1904. Jefferson 
City, Tribune Printing Company, 1905. 43 p. O. pap. 

Contained also in Appendix to Journals. 

INSANE STATE HOSPITAL NO. 3. 


Ninth biennial report of State Hospital No. 3, Nevada, 
Mo., to the Forty-third general assembly, 1903-1904. Jefferson 
City, Tribune Printing Company, 1905. 52 p. O. pap. 

Contained also in Appendix to Journals. 

INSANE STATE HOSPITAL NO. 4. 

Second biennial report of State Hospital No. 4. Farming- 
ton, Mo., to the Forty-third general assembly, 1903-1904. Jef- 
ferson City, Tribune Printing Company, 1905. 52 p. O. pap. 

Contained also in Appendix to the Journals. 

Second biennial report of the board of managers of State 
Hospital No. 4 at Farmington, Mo., for the years 1903 and 1904 
to the Forty-third general assembly. Farmington, The Eagle 
Printery, n.d. 54 p. O. pap. 

INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. 
Thirty-sixth annua! report of the superintendent of the 
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insurance department for the year ending December 31, 1904. 
Jefferson City, The Hugh Stephens Printing Company, n. d. 
lxxxiii, 770 p. O. el. 

Advance sheets were issued of the lxxxiii pages of above. 
O. pap. 

Abstracts from statements of Missouri Town Mutual Fire 
Insurance Companies, December 31, 1904. W. D. Vandiver, 
superintendent. Jefferson City, The Hugh Stephens Printing 
Company, n.d. 11 p. O. pap. 

JUDGES, CONFERENCE OF. 


Report of the Conference of Judges to point out uncertain- 
ties and incongruities in the statutes to Forty-third general 
assembly, January, 1905. Jefferson City, Tribune Printing 
Company, 1905. 5 p. O. pap. 

Contained also in Appendix to Journals. 

LIBRARY, MISSOURI STATE. 


Catalogue of the law department of the Missouri State Li- 
brary, Thomas W. Hawkins, librarian, 1905. Jefferson City, 
The Hugh Stephens Printing Company, n.d. 441 p. O. 1-2 
mor. 

Report of the State Librarian to the Forty-third general 
assembly, 1903-1904. Jefferson City, Tribune Printing Com- 
pany, 1905. 34p. O. pap. 

Contained also in Appendix to Journals. 


LINCOLN INSTITUTE. 


Report of receipts and expenditures on account of Lineoln 
Institute made by the board of regents for the years 1903- 
1904. Jefferson City, Tribune Printing Company, n. d. 15 p. 
0. pap. 

Contained also in Appendix to Journals. 

Thirty-fourth annual catalogue of Lincoln Institute, Jef- 
ferson City, Mo., 1905-1906. Jefferson City, Republican Print, 
n.d. 53 p. illus. o. pap. 


LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION. 


Report of the Missouri Commission to the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition, held at St. Louis, Mo., 1904, February, 1905. 
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Jefferson City, Tribune Printing Company, 1905. 292 p. O. pap. 
Continued also in Appendix to Journals. 


MEDITATION AND ARBITRATION. 


Biennial report of the State Board of Mediation and Arbi- 
tration to the Forty third general assembly, January, 1905. Jef- 
ferson City, Tribune Printing Company, 1905. 29 p. O. vap. 

Contained also in Appendix to Journals. 


MINES AND MINE INSPECTION. 


Eighteenth annual report of the Bureau of Mines and Mine 
Inspection, embracing reports on lead, zine, coal and other 
mines, year 1904. Jefferson City, The Hugh Stephens Printing 
Company, n. d. 479, xv. p. illus. O. el. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
First District, Kirksville. 


Biennial report of the State Normal School (first district, 
Kirksville, Mo.) to the Forty-third general assembly, 1903- 
1904. Jefferson City, Tribune Printing Company, 1905. 52 p. 
©. pap. 

Contained also in Appendix to Journals. 

Biennial report of the board of regents of the first district 
Normal School, Kirksville, Missouri, to the Forty-third gen- 
eral assembly, January, 1905. Kirksville Democrat print, 1905. 
62, [1] p. obl. illus. pap. 

Also issued with cover title as Bulletin, vol. ITV, No. 3, 
December, 1904. 

Bulletin, vol. ITV, No. 4, March, 1905. Summer School. 
{4] p. O. pap. 

Bulletin, vol. V, No.1. June, 1905. 110 p. illus. obl. pap. 


Second District, Warrensburg. 


Biennial report of the State Normal School (second dis- 
trict, Warrensburg,) to the Forty-third general assembly, 1903- 
1904. Jefferson City, Tribune Printing Company, 1905. 46 p. 
O. pap. 

Contained also in Appendix to the Journals. 

Biennial report of the board of regents of the State Nor- 
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mal School, second district, Warrensburg, Missouri, to the 
Forty-third general assembly, 1903-1904. Warrensburg Star 
Press, 1905. 45 p. illus, O. pap. 

Bulletin, Vol. IV, No. 2, Feb. 1905. Register of Alumni 
and Historic Notes. 67 p. illus. O. pap. 

Bulletin, Vol. IV, No. 4, April, 1905. Summer bulletin. $ 


p. O. pap. 
Bulletin, Vol. V, No. 1, July, 1905. Thirty-fifth annual 


catalog and announcements for 1905-1906. 235, (2) p. illus. O. 
pap. 
Third District, Cape Girardeau. 

Biennial report of the State Normal School, Third district, 
Cape Girardeau, to the Forty-third general assembly, 1903- 
1904. Jefferson City, Tribune Printing Company, 1905. 42 p. 
illus. O. pap. 

Contained also in Appendix to Journals. 

Bulletins, Cape Girardeau. O. 

Vol. 5, No. 3, [4] January, 1905. Nature Study Course. 
39 p. 

Vol. 5, No. 4, [5] March, 1905. Summer School bulletin. 
13 p. illus. map. 

Vol. 6, No. 1, June, 1905, [Thirty-second] Catalogue, Cir- 
eular for 1905-1906. 96, [4] p. illus. O. pap. 

Vol. 6, Nos. 23, Oct.-Dee. 1905. A teachers’ course. [4] 
p. O. pap. 

PENITENTIARY. 

Biennial report of the Board of Inspectors, Wardens, Physi- 
cian and Chaplain to the Forty-third general assembly, 1903- 
1904. Jefferson City, 1905. 266 p. O. pap. 

Contained also in Appendix to Journals. 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Fifty-fifth report of the Public Schools of the State of Mis- 
souri school year ending June 30, 1904. Jefferson City, Tribune 
Printing Company, 1905. 124 p. illus. O. el. 

Revised courses of study for the rural and graded schools 
and for approved high schools in the State of Missouri, 1905. 
n. p., n. d. 99 pe. O. pap. 
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School law, 1905. Compulsory attendance law, (approved 
April 11, 1905.) n. t. p. 7 p. O. 
Contains also opinion of attorney-general. 


RAILROAD AND WAREHOUSE. 


Thirtieth annual report of the Railroad and Warehouse 
Commisioners of the State of Missouri, year ending June 30, 
1905. Jefferson City, The Hugh Stephens Printing Company, 
n. d. 589, ix, p. O. 12 mor. 


SECRETARY OF STATE. 


Official Manual of the State of Missonri for the years 1905- 
1906. Compiled and published by John S. Swanger, Secretary 
of State. Jefferson City, The Hugh Stephens Printing Com- 
pany, n. d. 581, x. p. O. el. 

Biennial report of corporations, 1903-1904. John E. 
Swanger, Secretary of State, Jefferson City, Tribune Printing 
Company, 1905. 3, p. O. pap. 

Contained also in Appendix to Journals. 

Roster of state and county officers of the State of Missouri, 
1905. Compiled by John E. Swanger, Secretary of State. Jef- 
ferson City, Tribune Printing Company, 1905. 53 p. O. pap. 

Fifth biennial report on examinations of the state banks of 
Missouri to the Forty-third general assembly, 1905, by Sam B. 
Cook, Secretary of State. Jefferson City, Tribune Printing 
Company, n. d. 399 p. O. el. 

Brief of bills passed by the Forty-third general assembly. 
Prepared by John E. Swanger, Secretary of State. n.t. p. 5 
p. O. pap. 

TRAINING SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Eighth biennial report of the Missouri Training School for 
boys, Boonville, Mo., 1903-1904. Jefferson City, Tribune Print- 
ing Company, 1905. 30 p. O. pap. 

Contained also in Appendix to Journals. 


TREASURER, 


Biennial report of the State Treasurer of the State of Mis- 
souri to the Forty-third general assembly. Jefferson City, 
Tribune Printing Company, 1905. 57 p. O. pap. 

Contained also in Appendix to Journals. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI. 


Biennial report of the Board of Curators to the Forty- 
third general assembly for the two years ending December 31, 
1904. Jefferson City, Tribune Printing Company, 1905. 349 
p. O. pap. 

President’s annual report to the Board of Curators, 1904 
1905. Columbia, E. W. Stephens Pub. Co., 1905. 122. [1] p. 
O. pap. > 

Bulletins of the University of Missouri,, Vol. VI, Columbia, 
1905. 

No.1. January. The University of Missouri. 51 p, illus. 

No, 2. February. 63 d. Catalogue, 1904-1905. 345 p, 

No. 3, March, Summer session for 1905. 25 p. 

No. 4. April. Department of law, announcement, 1905- 
1906, 23 p. 

No. 5. May. Aeademic department. Circular of informa- 
tion, 1905-1906. 16 p. 

No. 6. June. Teachers college announcement, 1905-1906. 
4. p. 

No. 6, June, Department of medicine announcement, 
1905-1906. 16 p. 

No. 7. July. General announcement, 1905-1906. 16 p. 

No. 8. August. School of engineering. Circular of infor- 
mation, 1905-1906. 26 p. 

No. 9. September. College of Agriculture announcement, 
1905-1906. 20 p. 

No. 10. October. College of agriculture. Short winter 
courses. 16 p. illus. 

No. 11. November. Obligations and opportunities of the 
churches. 4 p. 

No. 12. December. Announcement of the second semeister. 
5 p. 

Thirty-fourth annual catalogue of the School of Mines and 
Metallurgy, a department of the University of Missouri, Rolla, 
Mo., 1905. Rolla, Herald-Democrat print, n. d. 114 p. illus. 
O. pap. 

UNIVERSITY VISITORS. 
Report of the board of visitors of the University of Mis- 
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souri to the Forty-third General Assembly, Jefferson City. 
’ Tribune Printing Company, 1905, 15 p. O. pap. 

Contained also in Appendix to Journals. 


STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


Bibliography of Publications of the State Historica’ So- 
ciety of Missouri and of papers read before it. 


Constitution and by-laws of the State Historical Society of 
Missouri. on. t. p. 7 p. 

First biennial report of the Executive Committee for the 
two years ending December 31, 1902. Columbia, 1903. 50 p. 

Second biennial report of the Executive Committee for the 
two years ending December 31, 1904. Columbia, 1905. 45 p. 

Two Missouri Historians. By H. E. Robinson, Maryville, 
Mo., 1902. 20 p. Read at the first annual meeting, December 
5, 1901. 

Proceedings of the State Historical Society of Missouri at 
its second annual meeting held January 22, 1903, at Columbia. 
Palmyra, 1903. 85 p. 

The papers read at the above meeting were also printed in the 
Tenth Winter meeting of the Missouri Press Association, Jan., 1903. 

Early history of railroads in Missouri, by W. J. Thornton, 
railroad editor Globe-Democrat. 

This paper read at the second annual meeting was also published 
in the Globe-Democrat, of St. Louis. 

It was also published in the “official proceedings” St. Louis Ran- 
way ‘Club, Feb. 13, 1908, vol. vii. No. 10, pp. 7-22. 


Personal recollections of some of Missouri’s eminent 
statesmen and lawyers. Address of Hon. Chas. P. Johnson, 
delivered before the State Historical Society and Press Asso- 
ciation of Missouri, at Columbia, Mo., January 22, 1903. St. 
Louis, n. d. 32 p. 


This was one of the papers of the second annual meeting. It 
was also published in the Globe-Democrat, of St. Louis, Jan. 25, 1903. 


A decade in Missouri Politics—1860 to 1870—from a Re- 
publican viewpoint. Address of Judge H. C. McDougall, of 


Missouri at Columbia, March 8th, 1904. [Kansas City, n. d.] 
18 p. 
Biographical sketch of Col. Benjamin Whiteman Grover. 






































Kansas City, delivered before the State Historical Society of. 
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(Paper by George S. Grover, at annual meeting of the So- 
ciety.) n. p., n. d. 14 p. 

Thomas Hart Benton, the great Missourian and his times 
reviewed by Hon. Thomas Jefferson Clark Fagg, formerly 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Missouri. [Louisiana, Mo.], 
1905. 12 p. 

An act to appropriate money for the construction of a fire- 
proof building to be known as the Missouri Soldiers’ Me- 
morial building, for the use of the State Historical museum and 
for the accommodation of the libraries and historical collec- 
tions of the University of Missouri and the State Historical 
Society of Missouri. n. t. p. [Columbia, Mo.] 3 p. 

A plan for a worthy memorial to the brave soldiers of 
Missouri. n. t. p. [Columbia, 1905.] 4 p. 

Missouri Soldiers’ Memorial building to be devoted to 
historical museum and library purposes. [Maryville, 1905.| 
8 p. 

Radisson and Hennepin in the Mississippi Valley, by Mil- 
lard Fillmore Stipes, Jamesport, Mo., 1906. 25 p. 

Read before the Society at its annual meeting, Feb. 8th, 
1906. 

The Historical Society of Missouri. Circular No. 1, 3 p; 
Cireular No. 2, 2 p.; Circular No. 3, 4 p. 

Catalogue of publications by Missouri authors and periodi- 
cals of Missouri of 1903, in World’s Fair exhibit in Missouri 
building. Compiled by F. A. Sampson, Secretary State His 
torical Society of Missouri, Columbia, Mo., 1904. 4 0. 47 p. 





LOCAL HISTORICAL SOCIETIES IN MISSOURI. 





KANSAS CITY HISTORICAL SOCIETY.—The society 
was organized December 17, 1895, under the name of ‘‘The 
Early Settlers,’’ of Kansas City and vicinity. January 5, 
1897, the name was changed to ‘‘The Early Settlers and His- 
torical Society of Kansas City, Missouri,’’ and again in Janu- 
ary, 1906, the name was changed to the first above. Excel- 
lent historical papers have been presented to the society and 
will soon be published by it. 

The officers for 1906 are: Wallace Laws, President; 
W. L. Campbell, First Vice President; James Kennedy, Sec- 
ond Vice President; Wm. H. H. Tainter, Secretary; Mrs. Car- 
rie Wesltake Whitney, Corresponding Secretary; J. A. Bach- 
man, Treasurer. 


THE MISSOURI BAPTIST HISTORICAL SOCIETY— 
Organized October 24, 1885, at Missouri Baptist General Asso- 
ciation at Carthage, Mo. The objects are to preserve data re- 
lating to the Baptists in Missouri or elsewhere and also histori- 
eal data of other religious bodies. 

- The present officers are: President, J. C. Maple, D. D., 
Armstrong, Mo.; Vice President, R. Q. Duncan, Montgomery 
City: Secretary and Treasurer, H. E. Truex, D. D:, Mexico; 
Librarian, R. P. Rider, Liberty. Managers, J. T. M. Johnston, 
J. W. Million, W. O. Anderson, C. M. Truex. Headquarters, 
William Jewell College, Liberty, Mo. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF THE MISSOURI CONFER- 
ENCE OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH.—Or- 
ganized March 24, 1906. John Gillies, President; J. J. Bent- 
ley, John T. Pierce, J. H. Poland, O. S. Middleton and W. F. 
Burris, Vice Presidents; E. J. Gale, Recording Secretay; C. N. 
Wood, Corresponding Secretary; W. F. Null, Treasurer and 
Librarian; Trustees, Laymen, Ira K. Alderman, 8S. G. Brock, 
James Bragg, R. D. Cramer and George W. Moore. Ministers, 
Grant A. Robbins, R. L. Thompson, J. D. Mendenhall, W. C. 
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Harper and H. H. Newman. Offices, Missouri Wesleyan Col- 
lege, Cameron, Mo. 


ST. LOUIS CONFERENCE HISTORICAL SOCIETY, M. 
E. CHURCH.—Organized 1899. Rev. Dr. O. M. Stewart, 
President, Rev. M. A. Curl, 2123 Clifton avenue, St. Louis, Sec 
retary; O. M. Stewart, Wm. Stephens, H. B. Foster, T. H. 
Hagerty, D. W. Crow and M. L. Curl, Managers. 

The society is auxiliary to the State Historical Society. 


MISSOURI HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF ST. LOUIS.— 
Instituted in 1866, and now possessing extensive library and 
archaeological collections and historie portraits and manu- 
scripts. 

The present officers are Cyrus A. Peterson, President; W. 
K. Bixby, First Vice President; David J. Bushnell, Second 
Vice President; Charles P. Pettus, Secretary; Albert T. Terry, 
Treasurer; Mary Louise Dalton, Librarian. 

Publications: Collections. 


PIKE COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY.—Organized 
December 31, 1904, with ex-Lieut. Gov. R. A. Campbell, Presi- 
dent; M. 8. Goodman and Judge Thos. J. C. Fagg, Vice Presi- 
dents, and Dr. Clayton Keith, Secretary. 

The officers for 1906 are, Thos. J. C. Fagg, President; M. 
S. Goodman and Charles Yale, Vice Presidents; Clayton Keith, 
Secretary; E. L. Hesser, Treasurer; R. R. Rowley, Librarian 
and Custodian. 

The special object of the society is to establish a histori- 
cal library department in the public library at Louisiana, Mo., 
with records and relics of Pike county. 

The society is auxiliary to the State Historical Society. 


PILOT KNOB MEMORIAL ASSOCIATION.—Organized 
in 1903, to collect and preserve historical data bearing on the 
battle of Pilot Knob and the Price raid in Missouri in 1864. It 
holds annual meetings on the battle field, September 27th, the 
anniversary of the battle. 

The present officers are David Murphy, President, St. 
Louis; H. C. Wilkinson, Secretary, Piedmont, Mo.; C. A. Peter- 
son, Corresponding Secretary, St. Louis; Henry S. Carroll, 
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Treasurer, St. Louis; also seven Vice Presidents and seven As- 
sistant Secretaries. 

Publications: Annual Reports. 

PETTIS COUNTY OLD SETTLERS ASSOCIATION.— 
Organized October 7, 1905, with residents of Pettis county 
who have resided in Missouri fifty years. Officers: W. W. 
Herold, President; Peter Courtney, Vice President; M. A. 
Ayres, Secretary. 

The Association is auxiliary to the State Historical So- 
ciety. 


NOTES. 


The Historical Society of Linn county, Iowa, has published 
Proceedings, Vol. 1, 1904-05, which contains a portrait and life 
of Senator Lewis Fields Linn, by Rev. Dr. BE. R. Burkhalter, 
At a time when Iowa was a territory and consequently without 
representation in the U. S. Senate, Senator Linn was as active 
in looking after the interests of the people of that territory as 
if it had been a part of Missouri, and he was called by them 
the ‘‘Iowa Senator.’’ That state named a county for him, 
and one of the active historical societies of the state is in that 
county. 


Another local historical society in Iowa, the Madrid Histori- 
cal Society, has issued a publication that is of special interest 
to Missourians. It is a pamphlet of several articles by C. L. 
Lucas, of Madrid, Iowa, one of which is a sketch of ‘‘Col. 
Nathan Boone, the man after whom a county and a river in 
Iowa were named.’’ Many of the states have a Boone county, 
all of whieh were named for Daniel Boone, except that in Iowa 
which was named for Nathan, the youngest son of Daniel, 


His father came to Missouri in 1795, but Nathan did not 
come till 1800. From 1804 to 1812 he was employed survey- 
ing government land in what is now St. Charles, Montgomery 
and Warren counties, and in 1807, he, with his brother, Daniel, 
surveyed a road from St. Charles to Boone’s Lick in Howard 
eounty, a road that is still in use. In 1820 he finished a large 
two-story stone house in St. Charles county, and in this house 
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his father, Daniel Boone, died September 20, 1820,. The house 
is pictured in the publication above named. Nathan was a 
member of the Constitutional Convention of 1820, and was in 
the U. S. army from 1832 to 1853. He then moved to a farm 
near Springfield, Mo., and died there in 1863. 


Historical Sketch of Wakanda Lodge of Masons at Car- 
rollton, Mo., with biographies of some early Masons by Dr. H. 
M. Pettit, is an interesting contribution to local history and 
biography and should be imitated in other localities. 

The State Historical Society, of Missouri, has almost a full 
collection of all genealogical works by Missourians. The latest 
one issued is the ‘‘Genealogies of the Lewis and Kindred Fami- 
lies,’? by John Meriwether McAllister, of Atlanta, Ga., and 
Mrs. Laura Boulton Tandy, of Columbia, the book being issued 
from the Stephens press at Columbia. While the work was in 
press, Mr. McAllister died, and the publication was thrown 
upon Mrs. Tandy alone. 


This genealogy of a prominent family of Virginia, Ken- 
tucky and Missouri will be of interest and of value to the 
many persons of the principal family included in the work, 
and to the many other persons of the various families that are 
connected with it. 


Confederate publications are much sought after by col- 
lectors. As Missouri was never completely under Confederate 
control very little was published that would come under this 
title, but the State Historical Society has an interesting item 
of this kind—‘‘The Missouri Army Argus,’’ Vol. 1, No. 3, pub 
lished at Greenfield, Dade county, November 22, 1861, by the 
Confederate army, then at that place. J. W. Tucker was 
editor and Wm. F. Wisely, army printer. The statement is 
made that it was published by the state expressly for the use 
of the army. It contains Gen. Sterling Price’s address to his 
army, his proclamation to the army, his proclamation to the 
people of central and north Missouri, correspondence relating 
to exchange of prisoners, several acts of the legislature and 
‘*Dixie,’’ a poem by Albert G. Pike. The paper is of three 
columns, four pages, and of great rarity. 
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The University of Cincinnati has published in University 
Studies, The Early Exploration of Louisiana, by Isaac J. Cox, 
issued in March, 1906. The period comprived under the term 
‘‘early exploration’’ is the four and one-half years from the 
inception of the Lewis and Clark expedition to the return of 
Pike from his expedition, and the publication includes in ad- 
dition to these three names those of Hunter, Dunbar, Freeman 
and Sibley. 











THE MISSOURI FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 


Last spring certain teachers and students of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri came together to discuss the advisability of 
forming a society for the study of folk-lore in the state. The 
suggestion came originally from the Secretary of the American 
Folk-Lore Society and Associate Editor of the Journal of 
American Folk-Lore, Mr. W. W. Newell, whose attention had 
been called to Missouri as a folk-lore field by the work of Mis- 
souri students in collecting popular ballads. The result of the 
meeting was that a constitution was drafted and copies of it, 
accompanied by a brief statement of the aim of the proposed 
organization, sent to a number of persons who it was helieved 
would join in the undertaking. The response has been en- 
couraging. Sometime in the winter, probably in January, 
the first meeting of the Society will be held. At this meeting 
plans will be perfected for carrying on the work of collecting 
and comparing folk-lore material in a systematic fashion, and 
papers will be read by folk-lore students from different parts 
of the state. 

Folklore as a study has much in common with local his- 
tory. Its sources are much the same—local tradition and do 
mestic records—and the same impulse of local patriotism may 
lead to one or the other. Yet their material and their aim are 
sufficiently distinct. History deals with occurrences, with 
facts and dates, with what people have done; folk-lore deals 
with the products of popular imagination, with ritual, social 
customs, songs and tales—what the people have fancied or be- 
lieved. In the words of a competent authority, it is ‘‘that 
body of oral tradition which is handed down by word of mouth 
from generation to generation. It includes the myths, legends, 
popular beliefs, folk-songs and folk-tales of all countries.’’ 
Thus folk-lore takes cognizance of much that history, at least 
in the ordinary acceptation of the term, overlooks; and al- 
though it finds its material in the present it lights a stage of 
human development that lies back of historical record, or 
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aspects of development that would otherwise escape our 
scrutiny. It is this consideration that has led to the forma- 
tion of a distinct branch of scholarship, co-operating with his- 
tory but seeking its special material and handling it in its own 
way. The Missouri Folk-Lore Society seeks the co-operation 
of all—individuals, clubs, societies—that are interested in the 
social condition of Missouri, past or presert, and will itself 
co-operate with them. 

Anyone who is interested in the movement may communi- 
eate with the secretary pro tem, Prof. H. M. Belden, of Colum- 
bia, who will give detailed information as to the plans of the 
society. 
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“FOLLOW THE FLAG.” 








THE BANNER BLUE LIMITED 


THE CRACK DAY TRAIN 
BETWEEN 
ST. LOUIS AND CHICAGO 


Leaves 11:30 a m. Arrives 7:30 p. m. 
G. P. A., ST. LOUIS, MO. 










Cc. S$. CRANE, 








CANOEING ON THE JAMES RIVER. 
White River Division, Missouri Pacific-lron Mountain System. 





THE WHITE RIVER COUNTRY 


IN MISSOURI AND ARKANSAS. 


ALAND OF BOUNDLESS MINERAL AND AGRICULTURAL 
WEALTH AND MARVELOUS SCENIC BEAUTY. 


CAN BE REACHED FROM ST. LOUIS OR KANSAS CITY 
IN ONE NIGHT BY THE 


MissourR! PACIFIC RAILWAY 


via CARTHAGE, MO., . 


AND FROM ST. LOUIS OR MEMPHIS IN ONE NIGHT 
BY THE 


IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


via NEWPORT, ARK. 


POR FURTHER INFORMATION, FOLDERS, MAPS, RATES, NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOK, Erc., 
ADDRESS 


H. C. TOWNSEND, 
GENERAL PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENT, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 























TRACKS BEST IN 
TRAINS and 3 SE. 
SERVICE & SOUTHWEST 























Nothing relieves the monotony of daylight travel 
quite as much as the Observation Sleeper 


OBSERVATION SLEEPERS 


TO AND FROM 


OKLAHOMA 4» TEXAS 


On “THE FLYER” 
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